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L through the wood/ 


How about carrying your short cut through 
any wood right with you in one hand! Professional 
and part-time woodsmen by the thousands use these 


new McCulloch chain saws to save time, save 


> 


labor, and make more money cutting wood. See 


how easy it is to use a modern McCulloch saw. 





START—Push the primer button twice (no NOTCH —Two deep angle cuts quickly make Jima FELL—On the side opposite the notch, just 
choking needed), pull the automatic-rewind a “notch."’ When the tree starts to fall, after F hold the saw against the trunk and let ‘er rip. 
starter, and the 3-hp. McCulloch engine is the felling cut, this notch helps to direct its The moving cutter chain does all the work! 
ready and purring, in any kind of weather. fall to avoid buildings or other trees. It rapidly slices through any kind of wood. 


LIMB—When the tree is down, just walk UNDERBUCK — Making the first cut from BUCK — Mark off the lengths, then make the 
along, zipping off limbs almost as you go. underneath helps when the tree does not bucking cuts—a few seconds for each. If you 
You need make no adjustments to cut at all fall flat. This 25-pound saw cuts at full want, you can use this saw to rip the logs 
angles with a McCulloch power chain saw. power even when it is upside down. into halves, quarters, or even smaller pieces. 












NATIONWIDE SALES AND SERVICE 


McCulloch Motors Corporation, Los Angeles 45, California 
Export Department: 301 Clay Street, San Francisco 11, Calif., U.S.A. 
Canada: 220 West First Avenue, Vancouver, B.C. 


" P 
of Power Chain Saws 224 N. George Street, Peterboro, Ontario 
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ALONG THE WA 


@ WHAT THIS COUNTRY NEEDS, in 
addition to many OTHER THINGS, is a 
GOOD SERVICEABLE RAINCOAT. 
The things THEY CALL RAINCOATS 
are either TOO FLIMSY; too UGLY or 
NOT WATERPROOF. Why doesn’t 
some SMART OUTFIT import some 
FROM ENGLAND, where I imagine 
they HAVE REAL ONES—I NEED 
ONE BADLY. 


@ The COVER FOR THIS ISSUE serves 
a DUAL PURPOSE—it gives a WARM 
SUNNY outlook in the hope that THESE 
COMMODITIES are just around the 
corner. Also IT POINTS UP VIVIDLY 
what TREES DO to GIVE ARCHITEC- 
TURE CHARM—that most of it NEEDS 
SO BADLY. If more BUSINESSMEN 
WOULD think in terms of “WHAT IS 
GOOD FOR THE COMMUNITY— 
ALSO”, we might find MANY MORE 
SIGHTS like this PALM-LINED 
STREET in VAN NUYS, CALIF.—And 
brother WE NEED THEM; cities are 
getting CRUMMY LOOKING because 
of, either cutting down trees “for prog- 
ress,” or not planting any. The store is 
Butler Bros. in Van Nuys. Thanks to 
FRED ROEWEKAMP, LOS ANGELES 
CITY FORESTER for the pictures. 


@® OUR FRIEND from STAMFORD, 
CONN., the MAD RUSSIAN, TIM 
JANOSKO was appointed to the CON- 
NECTICUT STATE EXAMINING 
BOARD FOR ARBORISTS last fall. 
WHAT HE WON’T DO if he ever gets 
STASHENKO up there—the VODKA 
WOULD fly. 


@ UGH, all that WATER IN CALIFOR- 
NIA last winter. It should SOLVE THE 
PROBLEM of irrigating ornamentals— 
ALL WASHED OUT and NO MORE 
WATERING PROBLEM, if newspaper 
reports CAN BE BELIEVED—which 
WE DOUBT. 


@ A VERY TANTALIZING NOTE writ- 
ten on the menu of the S. S. PRESI- 
DENT WILSON brought word from 
NEAL LIMING in HONOLULU. NEAL 
is on a QUARANTINE JOB and will 
finally be STATIONED AT GUAM. His 
family will JOIN HIM IN JULY. At 
least there WON’T BE ANY DUTCH 
ELM DISEASE there NEAL, but after 
20 YEARS OF IT you'll probably SEE 
LITTLE SCOLYTUSES all over the 


joint. BEST OF LUCK and HURRY 
BACK 
@iIn case YOU DIDN’T know it, 


RHODE ISLAND STATE COLLEGE is 
now the UNIV. of R. I. 


@ Another THING WE NEED in addi- 
tion to a “GOOD FIVE-CENT CIGAR” 
is a GOOD BOOK on PLANT PROPA- 
GATION. Not just a GENERAL 
THING but rather a COMPILATION 
OF SUCCESSFUL individual accom- 
plishments with CERTAIN PLANTS. 
No one person CAN DO IT, but maybe 
the PLANT PROPAGATORS SOCIETY 
ean. Anyway that’s NOT WHAT I 
started OUT TO SAY. I’ve been FOOL- 
ING AROUND with TILIA seed now 


(7004... 


With... 
EDW. SCANLON 


for a long time with LITTLE UNIFORM 
SUCCESS. A bed of T. CORDATA will 
germinate for THREE OR FOUR 
YEARS. Does anyone know a GOOD 
METHOD to obtain HIGH GERMINA- 
TION with T. CORDATA AND TOMEN- 
TOSA seed? 


M@ Someone SHOULD SEND that 
KENEALY GUY a map of PHILADEL- 
PHIA. He started out TO GET ME TO 
THE airport, a month or so ago, and 
HAD IT NOT BEEN for his GOOD 
wife, HELEN, we’d probably still be 
WANDERING UP ‘AND DOWN the 
BANKS OF THE SCHUYLKILL. As it 
was I JUST MANAGED to GRAB THE 
TAIL of my flight and we _ were 
ALMOST TO PITTSBURGH before the 
STEWARDESS managed to PULL ME 
INSIDE. JACK has a nice WEEPING 
DOGWOOD and some unusual FAS- 
TIGIATE PEACHES in his yard. 


@ It was a SHOCK TO LEARN of the 
DEATH, FEB. 16, of MARTY CHAIS- 
SON, CITY FORESTER OF KANSAS 
CITY. He had a HEART ATTACK 
while topping a tree. He was dead 
when removed from the tree. MARTY 
WAS AN active member of the N.S.T.C. 
and served on the SHADE TREE SE- 
LECTION COMMITTEE. He was 
DEEPLY INTERESTED in the SELEC- 
TION WORK and PLANNED TO AC- 
TIVELY USE many of the selections on 
KANSAS CITY STREETS where he 
had done an EXCELLENT JOB as CITY 
FORESTER for the PAST SEVEN 
YEARS. MARTY was a PLEASANT 
GUY around the Conferences, A GOOD 
KIDDER and the MANY FRIENDS HE 
MADE will MISS HIM VERY MUCH. 
He was only 37. 


@ Here’s a GOOD ONE—a REAL CU- 
TIE—I really envy the THINKER-UP- 
PER of this—IT’S A SLOGAN by KIM 
ANDREWS, ANDREWS NURSERY 
CO., FARIBAULT, MINN., and goes 
like this “A LAWN WITHOUT A TREE 
AIN’T FIT FOR A DOG.” Kim uses it 
on his letterhead. That’s THE BEST 
SLOGAN of the CENTURY. 


@ Correction: The Pres. of the MICHI- 
GAN LANDSCAPE CONFERENCE is 
HAROLD HICKS not Howard. 


@ Two notes on CASTANEA: BILL 
BRENNEMAN, MUSKEGON HTS., 
MICH., knows of AT LEAST 50 CHEST- 
NUTS some 2’ in diameter and 60’ tall— 
and there are SOME DEAD OR DYING. 
CARL O’FENNER, the sage of LAN- 
SING has TWO REAL DENTATAS 
there about 16” in diameter. One BEARS 
EVERY YEAR. Must be a HEALTHY 
PLACE that MICHIGAN. How ABOUT 
MORE evidence that the CHESTNUT is 
STILL WITH US? 


@ Several of the FAITHFUL FOLLOW- 
ERS reddened up the ALREADY FLOR- 
ID PUSS of A-T-W by responding TO A 
PLEA in the LAST ISSUE for info on 
the ORIGIN OF A STORY detailing 
the NUMBER OF LEAVES ON A 
TREE. FLOWER GROWER MAG ran 
a note that ED CONNELL reported the 
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results of such a survey in TREES 
MAGAZINE. Of course BILL COLE, 
THE PAINESVILLE HAUNT, had to 
be ONE OF THOSE spotting the note— 
also VIOLA GRINER, librarian of the 
CLEVELAND GARDEN CENTER. 


@ CURTIS WAGNER, AKRON NURS- 
ERYMAN and PERUSER EXTRAORDI- 
NAIRE of newspapers, sent in, AMONG 
OTHERS, a cartoon showing HARRY T. 
cutting down a BIG TREE labeled “COR- 
RUPTION ISSUE”—the cartoon caption 
is “BUT HARRY LET IT GET TOO 
BIG”—the same goes with a LOT OF 
CITIES with just plain ORDINARY 
SHADE TREES that should NEVER 
HAVE BEEN PLANTED in the first 
place and then when THEY GET TOO 
BIG its a HECK OF A JOB getting 
them out—KIND OF EXPENSIVE TOO 
—SOME PEOPLE don’t realize this. 


DON SMITH, COLUMBUS FOREST- 
RY DEPT. sent in a story from a news- 
paper TELLING OF A PROJECT or- 
ganized there to COUNT THE LEAVES 
ON A TREE. It seems an INDIANAP- 
OLIS COLUMNIST, ED SOVOLA, 
wrote in a book that he had HAD A 
YEN to COUNT THE LEAVES on a 
tree (NOW I KNOW THERE’S SOME- 
ONE NUTTIER THAN MB), he did 
and found the tree HAD 354,563 
LEAVES—no size given for tree. In 
the COLUMBUS PROJECT the tree 
was a NORWAY MAPLE, 20’ HIGH, 
14’ SPREAD and 5” DBH. IT CAR- 
RIED 11,321 LEAVES. Columbus 


DIDN’T THINK SOVOLA WAS right— 
they were right. 
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SMALL ACERS SHOULD BE GROWN 

Where the description “Small 4cers” came from is not 
clear, but at least it is descriptive because the 4cers we con- 
sider in that category quite definitely fit, they are small, be- 
tween 20 and 30 feet in height. This is one of the important 


reasons why they should be grown, as a matter of fact is there 


a better reason for growing any species than the fact that 
it attains small stature. Nine-tenths of our tree troubles arise 
from a lack of beautiful small growing shade and ornamental 
trees. 7 

In addition to the fact that good trees of small stature 


are so badly in need of recognition, and production, the small 
Acers also have many other attributes of high ornamental 
value. Some of them have outstanding bark characteristics 


such as Acer griseum, the Cherrybark maple. It is exactly 
that; it has a deep reddish bronze colored bark that peels like 
a cherry or birch. This splendid characteristic is especially 
desirable and noticeable in winter. In addition this trifoliate 
leaved tree, which will grow to about 25’, turns a flaming red 
in the fall. What else could one ask. But it is difficult to 
grow; however an experiment is now underway to find a 


understock on which this tree can be budded or 
grafted and thereby greatly step up its production rate. From 
seed it is very erratic, when you can find the seed, then it 


suitable 


requires two years to germinate and only a small percentage 
is viable. 

Two other small Acers have spectacular bark charac- 
teristics, Davidii and capillipes. These trees have striking 
striped bark running longitudinally, whitish green and black. 
Davidii makes the larger tree, up to 35 feet while capillipes 
will not exceed 20. One drawback to capillipes is that on its 
own roots it is a boreal tree liking moist locations. Research 
is underway to determine its compatibility on sycamore maple 
roots. So far, after only a year, results are encouraging. 


Another tree with a unique leaf somewhat resembling 
the sweetgum, minus the serrations, is monspessulanum. This 
very shapely little tree turns a nice red in the fall. Rufinerve 
and Nikoense also make good fall showings. One of the 
shapliest of the small Acers is cappadocicum which grows to 
about 25 feet and ts almost perfectly oval. It comes very 
true and uniform from seed. 

An unusual tree is the Hornbeam maple, Acer carpini- 
folium, as the name implies it has foliage like the Hornbeam 
which turns a bright yellow in the fall. It will grow to about 


25 feet and is reported to be used in some quantity around 
Washington, D. C. where it thrives wonderfully. 

Five especially fine foliage trees comprise the remainder 
of this list of thirteen small 4cers. They are Miyabei, a beau- 
Its foliage is small but 


tiful rather open grower to 35’. 








glossy and its bark is a warm brownish tan. 
go to about 20 feet and turns deep purple and red in the fall. 
Buerguerianum, the trident maple, has interesting foliage and 
is a first-class very beautiful tree to about 25 feet. Campestre 
the English hedge maple is probably the best known of all 
Its chief characteristic is its size, about 35 feet. 
Last is Leucoderme, an American species, known as the South- 
ern sugar maple. This is a beautiful tree to about 30 feet, with 
It is perfectly hardy in Rochester. 


these trees. 


a beautiful round form. 


(need... 


Truncatum will 


5 


All of these species, the exotic ones, have been growing 
in this country for up to fifty years and present ample oppor- 


: tunity to study them for the splendid qualities they possess for 


the job that so badly needs doing throughout this country, 
and which can only be done by utilizing these attractive small 
growing trees. They should and will be grown. In fact some 
are now being grown and will probably be available in another 
year or so. They are exciting trees and well worth waiting for. 





Propagator Proceedings 
Available 





Plans have been completed for the 
publication of the proceedings of the 
Plant Propagators Society. The first 
meeting of the Society was held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, November 8th and 
Oth, 1951. 


The organization has no formal con- 
stitution but is being guided by an eight- 
man committee. This committee has 
decided to publish the proceedings if 
sufficient cash orders are received in 
advance to finance publication costs. 

If you wish a copy of this, the first 
proceedings of this Society, which had 
such an enthusiastic organization meet- 
ing last November, you are asked to 
send $2.00 with your order to the tem- 
porary chairman, Edward H. Scanlon, 
7621 Lewis Road, Olmsted Falls, Ohio. 
The proceedings will contain the papers 
given by Richard Fillmore, F. L. 
O’Rourke, L. C. Chadwick, Forrest 
Strong and shade tree selection pictures 
by Edward H. Scanlon. A minimum 
number will be printed so hurry your 


order and reserve a copy of these 
valuable papers. 
ee 


S. O. S.—Dow 


We have a letter for help from Hil- 
lard L. Smith, Dow Chemical Co., Mid- 
land, Mich. Mr. Smith was called away 
from the National Shade Tree Confer- 
ence at Cincinnati before the door prizes 
were awarded. The Dow Co., had of- 
fered some prizes and to date they have 
been unable to find out who the lucky 
persons were who received their products 
as prizes. 

If you were one of the winners of a 
Dow product, or if you know anyone 
who did win, will you kindly contact 
Mr. Smith at Midland. Don’t worry 
—they won’t bill you for it. 


New Hand-Size Chain Saw 


A new hand-size chain saw, designed 
for faster, easier and safer tree limbing 
and topping, has been developed by the 
Mall Tool Company of Chicago. 

This lightweight Model 11E18 Elec- 
tric Hand Chain Saw can be used to 
supplement gas engine chain saws on 
trimming operations. It can be carried 
or hoisted into the tree and used with 
one hand, leaving the other free for sup- 
port. The 18-inch cutting bar also 
makes it practical for felling. 

Features a new type narrow kerf 
chain for quicker, cleaner cuts in all 
varieties of wood, and is simple to set 
and sharpen. Powered by a _ universal 
motor for standard 115 volt AC-DC 
current or portable generator. This 
model can operate over 200 feet from 
its power source with extension cords. 

Se 
Benox 


A new brochure describing the ad- 
vantages of their chemotherapeutic treat- 
ment for Dutch elm disease is available 
from Midvale Chemical Co., Lodi, 
New Jersey. Sold under the trade name 
BENOX LIQUID CONCEN- 
TRATE, the product is claimed to be 
both economical and convenient to ap- 
ply in the prevention as well as the 
treatment of this dread blight. Since 
1940 the Connecticut Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station has worked on a new 
method of controlling Dutch elm disease 
by chemical means. From hundreds of 
compounds used in experiments, it was 
found that 8-hydroxyquinoline benzoate 
was the most effective. BENOX is a 
concentrated solution of this agent. 


Midvale suggests that the treatment be. 


applied either in May or June each 
year, and for maximum protection once 
again in late July or early August. 





National 
Arbor Day 


“The Last Friday 
in April” 





Control Clover Mites 

Clover Mites, a major pest in many 
residential areas in the United States, 
are controlled by a new Miuiticide, 
CHEM-MITE. CHEM-MITE, is 
manufactured by Chemical Insecticide 
Corporation 57 - 13th Street, Brooklyn 
15, New York. Pest Control Operators 
who have field tested CHEM-MITE 
report excellent results by obtaining 
quick initial kill and a long residual 
period against all stages of mites. 

During the past year many Pest Con- 
trol Operators experienced considerable 
difficulty in attempting to control 
Clover Mites, and many different in- 
secticides and combinations have been 
used without success. Efficient control 
of Clover Mites is difficult because of 
their rapid reproduction rate. 

CHEM-MITE when used at the 
rate of 1 quart of CHEM-MITE to 
5 gallons of water or oil in the interiors 
of buildings or at the rate of 2% to 5 
quarts of concentrates to 100 gallons of 
water for outside spraying is effective 
against the Clover Mite eggs as well as 
against other mite eggs. CHEM-MITE 
usually gives residual control of from 
six to eight weeks. 


Complete Tree and Land- 
scape Business for sale to 


reliable operator. 
(2) 1% Ton Trucks, excellent 
condition. 35 gallon Bean Spray- 
er. Chain Saw and many other 
tools, plus yearly accounts aver- 
aging $20-$25,000.00. 


Must be taken over at once. 


The Prem Tree Expert Go. 


6656 N. Oconto Ave. 
Chicago 31, Ill. 











WANTED: 
Tree men, fully experienced 


per 
$4 wf5 hour 
Contact: 
JENSEN BROTHERS 
1435 S. 20th Ave. 


Maywood, III. 
Maywood 4818 
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Arbor Day Around The Worl 


The |} ind background of Ar- 
bor D oo well known to most 
arborist irserymen to repeat here. 
Except rhaps the activities of the 
past five x years, with all its hustle 
and bu have escaped your at- 
tention 

A very definite revival of Arbor Day 
is under wv nd in a much more con- 
structi\ than ever before. This is 
because National Arbor Day 
moveme! has resulted in the legal 
adoptio1 uniform arbor day date 
in elever The impetus given to 
Arbor D the protagonists of legal- 
izing tl Friday in April as Arbor 
Day ned interest, particularly 
in the st iat have already adopted 
or char legislation to conform 
to this icclaimed movement that 
is desig lo more for Arbor Day 
than ah-de-dah opportunity to 
plant ) trees. National Arbor 
Day proj to put the event on a 
soun twelve months of the 
veal roposes to advance sound 
princi )rnamental tree use just 
as there rinciples that dictate the 
selectior est trees; as a matter of 
fact f street and ornamental 
trees rably more complex and 
difficul yrest tree use, and prob- 
ably a yr the terrific number of 
mistal ive been made. 

Arl is such is an American 
innovat wever three planting cere- 
monies ree planting to honor in- 
divid lignify the opening of a 
public or to celebrate the visit 
of ar personage, has been a 
custon standing in all of the 
civiliz ries for many years. Of 
specia is the following story 
sent us R. C. McMillan, Direc- 
tor of | t Manchester, England, 
tellin; ee planting ceremony in 
which H Viajesty Queen Mother 
Elizabetl cipated: 

H. M QUEEN MOTHER 
PLAN ILVER MAPLE TREE 
ACER SACCHARINUM) AT 
ASHBURNE HALL, 
\.NCHESTER 

O May, 1951, H.M. The 
Quee planted a Silver Maple 
in th inds of Ashburne Hall, a 
Hos students from the Man- 
chest rsity 

t nteresting to note how 
this indled from the time of 
leavir planting. 

O March, 1951, Mr. F. S. 





Photo Courtesy Manchester Evening News. 


Her Majesty the Queen Mother, assisted by Mr. R. C. McMillan, Director of Parks, Man- 
chester, England, plant a tree at Ashburne Hall, May 31, 1951. 


Newman, Regional Forester, Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests, Erie Dis- 
trict, Saint Williams, Ontario, had a 
Silver Maple (Acer saccharinum) lifted, 
packed and sent off to Mr. R. C. Me- 
Millan, M.B.E. Director of Parks, 
Manchester, England for a Royal Cere- 
monial planting. The tree, about six 
feet in height, was chopped out of frost 
bound soil, thawed and packed. The 
tree did not reach Manchester until the 
first week in April; it was packed in 
moss in a 6%4-foot long coffin-like box. 
Mr. McMillan personally supervised 


The picture shows 
an important road 
of Madras. The 
trees for the road 
side planting are 
Thespesia popul- 
nea. These trees 
have beautiful 
flowers, and_  af- 
fording very good 
shade. During 
summer the tem- 
perature in Madras 
is as high as 110 
degrees F. Most of 
the pedestrians are 
barefooted and the 
avenue trees give 
them good shade 
and _ protection 
from the _ severe 
sun. 


the opening and unpacking of the tree. 
He found the moss still damp in the 
box and the tree had commenced to 
sprout, it was potted in a large flower 
pot and placed in a heated glasshouse. 
In a short time the tree was in full 
foliage, as the weather got warmer it 
was gradually hardened off, then placed 
out of doors. A week before planting 
the tree was taken out of the pot and 
the ball enclosed with damp moss, and 
placed in the shade for a couple of days, 
then stood in the open when it showed 
no sign of wilting; the moss, of course, 
was kept very damp. 











On the 29th May the young tree was 
taken to Ashburne Hall, and in brilliant 
sunshine in the presence of a large num- 
ber of people was planted by H. M. 
The Queen. 

H. M. The Queen Mother, was ex- 
tremely interested in the Silver Maple 
and especially when she heard the story 
of its journey across the Atlantic Ocean. 


The tree flourished all last season and 
at the present time shows promise of 
settling down in an English garden. 

On the other side of the world, in 
India, another correspondent has sup- 
plied some interesting information on 
the planting of trees in that country 
where shade is such an essential com- 
ponent of comfort from the oppressive 
heat which often finds the thermometer 
hitting the 110° mark. In Penagaluru, 
South India, Mr. D. Raghava Reddy is 
the public official in charge of tree plant- 
ing. Each year an extensive roadside 
program is carried out and as an ex- 
pression of the thinking of even the 
government the following words of wis- 
dom from a newspaper advertisement 
which proclaimed a “New Freedom”; 
Ancient Wisdom Has This Plan For 
Plenty: 

“Equal to ten Wells is a Tank; 

Equal to ten Tanks is a Son; 

Equal to ten Sons is a Tree. 

(Agni Purana) 

Mr. Reddy is a tree enthusiast of a 
high degree and states he is much inter- 
ested in following our methods of tree 
preservation and use. He has promised a 
story on the street trees of his part of 
India for a coming issue of TREES 
magazine. 

In this country big things are at hand 
for the “Last Friday in April” and gen- 
erally for the whole of the month which 
in many states is being designated as 
Conservation month. 

Paul Lange, chairman of the National 
Arbor Day Committee in Wisconsin, 
which became the 10th state (Ohio was 
No. 11) to join the growing number 
who have legalized the uniform ob- 
servance date for Arbor Day as the 
“Last Friday in April,’ announces the 
following proclamation from Gov. Wal- 


ter J. Kohler, Jr.: 


A PROCLAMATION 


Wuereas, Our state has been richly 
endowed with natural resources and 
adorned with natural beauties. Its lakes, 
rivers, forests, fields and factories sup- 
port a healthy and flourishing economy 
and a high standard of living for Wis- 
consin people. They also enrich our 
lives with an environment of natural 
beauty, full of scenic and recreational 
values, which have given this state the 
reputation as the “playground of the 
Middle West.” Our trees and birds 





Mr. D. Raghava Reddy, tree planter of 
Penagaluru, South India. 


especially distinguish our pleasant land 
and are enjoyed by all who live here and 
those who visit us; and 

WHEREAS, Wisconsin citizens were 
among the first in this nation to realize 
the value of conserving and beautifying 
our natural resources and for many years 
have carried on a state conservation pro- 
gram with rewarding success; and 

Wuereas, Most states celebrate Ar- 
bor Day as an occasion for renewed 
appreciation and conservation of our 
birds and trees, but at varying dates; and 
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Wuereas, | have 
been requested by 
the 1951  Legisla- 
ture, by a joint res- 
olution of both 
houses, to proclaim 
the last Friday in 
April for such cele- 
bration, in coopera- 
tion with a national 
movement for a uni- 
form observance on 
this day; 





Walter 


Governor 
J. Kohler, Jr., of 


Wisconsin. 


Now, THERE- 
FORE, I, Walter J. 
Kohler, Jr., Governor of the State of 
Wisconsin, do hereby proclaim Friday, 


April 25, 1952, as 
ARBOR DAY 


in Wisconsin and commend its appro- 
priate observance by all our citizens. | 
suggest especially the planting of trees 
and the beautification of our grounds, 
both public and private, and the par- 
ticipation of the school children in such 
projects. 

Wuereor I have 
hereunto set my hand and caused the 
Great Seal of the State of Wisconsin 
to be affixed. Done at the Capitol in 
the city of Madison this ninth day of 
January in the year of our Lord one 


In TESTIMONY 


(Continued on Page 25) 


y ! 





Governor Frank J. Lausche signs Ohio National Arbor Day Bill legalizing the Last Friday 
in April as Arbor Day. Looking on are the legislative sponsors of the Bill: L. to r. Ken- 


neth W. Thornton, House; Jos. R. Nutt Jr, and Elizabeth Gorman, Senate. 


Ohio is the 


eleventh state to adopt the Last Friday in April as Arbor Day. 


PLANT AMERICA—WISELY 
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The Place of the Arborist in 
Community Development 


By Rosert E. Every, 
Superintendent Glencoe Park District, 
Glencoe, Illinois 


(This paper was given at the Midwest Shade 
Tree Conference, Chicago, Feb. 13, 1952) 





Robert E. Everly 


The title of the subject assigned me 
for discussion today allows for a great 
deal of latitude which I happen to like 
because | am going to take advantage of 
this latitude to say some things about 
your profession that has been in my 
mind some years. 


A few years ago our friend, Bill Rose, 


read a paper at one of your meetings 
which was entitled ‘““The Forestry Pro- 
gram in the City Plan.” Bill covered 
the subject his usual practical manner, 
particularly as forestry is applied to city 
planning. I would like to take up this 
subject where Bill left off. Let us then 
assume that we have completed the city 
plan in a given community and that the 
city is planned and built pretty much to 
your satisfaction which, of course, will 
never be. Where is the place of the ar- 
borist in that community? The answer, 
I believe, that the place for the ar- 
borist in any community 1s the same as 
it is for any other professional man. This 
implies, then, that arboriculture is a pro- 
fession. Perhaps this is the crux of the 
entire problem. Are you professional 
men, or would you just like to be pro- 


National Arbor Day — “The Last Friday 


fessionals? A profession may be defined 
as an occupation requiring specialized 
education. 

I am inclined to believe that the ar- 
borist and the park administrator have 
similar problems: when it comes to the 
matter of professions. Neither of us has 
reached professional maturity such as 
have the engineers, lawyers, doctors or 
similar groups. I think that we can trace 
this condition to a lack of educational 
standards. Most of us came into these 
two professions by a back door or a side 
door. In any event, there are all too few 
of us that have received a formalized 
education majoring in either park ad- 
ministration or forestry. And just so that 
you do not think that I am _ looking 
down my nose, I am in that same cate- 
gory. This does not necessarily mean 
that because you and I haven’t attended 
this kind of a school that we cannot be 
good professional men. But it does mean 
that if we are to strengthen our profes- 
sion that we must take advantage of 
every opportunity to broaden our knowl- 
edge in matters pertaining to our field, 
and we must gradually encourage the 
growth of schools that will teach those 
younger fellows who follow us in a 
manner befitting our profession. Also if 
we are to strengthen ourselves, each of 
us must recognize that there is a sizeable 
price tag on a membership in a profes- 
sion. Each of us must be willing to as- 
sume individual responsibility for and 
to our professions, and each and every 
member of a profession must obligate 
himself to contribute a portion of his 
life and his income to the furtherance 
and perpetuation of his profession, and 
while we are classifying “musts,” we 
must contribute to a strong ethical and 
moral code for our profession. 


Every profession has its drones, its 
chiselers and its phonies and the human 
race, being what it is, we probably will 
always have with us those satisfied with 
“just getting by,” but the strength and 
growth of a profession can be measured 
in direct ratio to the number of mem- 
bers who are striving for idealism in 
the profession. 

I have been a member of the National 
Shade Tree Conference for about fifteen 
years, and while I haven’t taken an ac- 
tive part in that organization, | have 
observed a complete change in the pro- 
fessional attitudes of the tree men. And 
what is just as important, these profes- 


sional attitudes have been translated 
into better business for everyone in the 
business. With these changed attitudes 
of the tree man has come a change in 
attitudes of the general public. Because 
as the tree men became better informed 
and better able to discuss their profes- 
sion, the public also became informed, 
which has engendered more confidence 
in the tree game. So again I tie this 
matter of education into the entire prob- 
lem. 


Let’s review for a minute some of the 
things that have contributed to this 
growth. How did it happen? I think 
that it happened because a small group 
of qualified and unselfish men, fellows 
like Chadwick, Bob Thompson, Paul 
Tilford, Charlie Irish, Dr. Tehon, Dr. 
Carter, Dr. Riker, Dr. Bretz, Dr. Hirt, 
Norman Armstrong, Red Jacobs, Ed 
Scanlon, Forrest Strong, Carl Dressel, 
Pat Pirone, George Kelly, Noel Wy- 
song and a few others have given of 
themselves, and in doing so have been 
able to inculcate into an ever growing 
circle of members some of their profes- 
sional enthusiasm, some of the precepts 
that have been discussed here today. 
They have made it possible for every 
man in the business to acquire an educa- 
tion in tree management. Consider, if 
you will, the various short courses and 
the seminars at the universities and col- 
leges throughout the country, the work- 
shops, the monthly bulletins, “Trees” 
magazine, countless other publications 
and the organization of sectional groups 
like the one meeting here today. Who 
is responsible for this kind of organiza- 
tional work? You will find that it is a 
very small group. You might even call 
it a clique. Yes, a small group of un- 
selfish, idealistic people have contributed 
much to the moral and _ professional 
growth of your organization. 


Now let us see how this growth has 
affected the tree man at his community 
level. Three or four months ago my 
son, who is a freshman at New Trier 
High School, told about a tree man who 
had given a talk on insects to the science 
classes at his school. In the eyes of my 
son that tree man was quite a guy. He 
not only taught those kids something 
that was helpful to them, but he planted 
seeds in fertile minds that some day 
might germinate into something that 
will be helpful to the tree game general- 

(Continued on Page 23) 


In April” 
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Are Wound Paints Trojan Horses? ' 


By Davin H. Marspen, 


Shade Tree Laboratories, 
University of Massachusetts 


Amherst 


In a recent popularized account of 
the fungi? a plant pathologist takes the 
“tree surgeons” to task on the wisdom 
of some ot their common practices. Al- 
though the validity of his reproofs is de- 
batable, he does grasp Achilles by the 
heel in one important instance; namely, 
the continued disregard for the dangers 
inherent in ordinary asphalt wound 
paints. 

The recent work of Walter® on the 
destructive canker-stain disease of plane 
trees revealed very convincingly how the 
tree workers’ good intentions may some- 
times yield disastrous results. Walter 
proved that the canker-stain fungus was 
commonly carried from tree to tree in 
the wound paints applied to pruning 
cuts. He found that many of the com- 
mon asphalt-type tree paints did not kill 
the fungus but harbored it and _ per- 
mitted its growth into the painted 
wounds. 


Although this is perhaps the only in- 
stance where it has been clearly demon- 
strated that a. disease may be spread by 
wound paints, it has long been suspected 
that other canker diseases and vascular 
infections, such as the Dutch elm dis- 
ease, might be transmitted in the same 
way. In the control of Dutch elm dis- 
ease, for example, the prompt removal of 
dead and dying branches from elm trees 
is usually recommended. Tyler ef al.' 
have pointed out that elms may be in- 
fected with the Dutch elm disease fun- 
gus by applying spores to fresh pruning 
wounds. Pruning cuts on elms, as well 
as on other trees, are often treated with 
wound paints; a wound paint not toxic 
to the Dutch elm disease fungus may 
constitute a vehicle for transmission of 
the fungus from a diseased to a healthy 
elm. 


In these Laboratories several types of 
wound paints have been tested for 
toxicity to spores of the Dutch elm 
disease fungus. The tests included sev- 
eral proprietary asphalt paints and other 
compounds less used on trees. It was 
found that the spores of the Dutch elm 
disease fungus could survive immersion 
for at least one day in white lead paint, 
a penetrating wood-sealer compound, or 
one proprietary tree paint; at least five 





The Dutch elm disease fungus growing from spores immersed in two tree wound paints 
for eleven days. 


days in both spar varnish and another 
of the proprietary tree paints; and at 
least eleven days in either asphaltum or 
two other proprietary tree paints (Fig- 
ure 1). On the other hand, the spores 
failed to germinate after contact for one 
day with shellac, with Bordeaux paint 
(Bordeaux powder freshly stirred into 
raw linseed oil), with a prevulcanized 
natural latex compound, or with two of 
the proprietary wound paints tested. 


The names of the few proprietary 
wound paints tested are not given here, 
since it is likely that comparable re- 
sults would be obtained with any impar- 
tial selection of tree wound paints on the 
market. Unless it has been specifically 
determined by test and is so stated by 
the manufacturer, no wound paint 
should be presumed to be fungitoxic. 
Furthermore, it has not been demon- 
strated that infection by the Dutch elm 
disease fungus may be accomplished 
with spores carried in these compounds 
even though the spores may survive for 
appreciable periods of time in some of 
the compounds. The point is that it may 
be erroneous to assume that a wound 
paint applied to a fresh cut or injury 
on a tree protects the tree from infec- 
tion at that point. Quite the opposite 
might be true if a non-fungicidal paint 
is used, especially if that dressing is 
contaminated with sawdust and_ bark 
from a diseased tree. 

The solution to this problem, obvi- 
ously, is the development and use of 
fungicidal tree paints that also possess 
the other requisites of an_ effective 


wound dressing. Asphalt paints contain- 
ing creosote or carbolineum are not safe 
under all circumstances because these 
compounds may injure cambium and 
tender bark tissues. Bordeaux paint is 
fungicidal and not unduly toxic to bark 
tissues, but for a number of good rea- 
sons it has not been widely used. Prob- 
ably the type of compound that would 
gain widest acceptance among tree work- 
ers is one similar to that recommended 
by Walter for use on plane trees in 
areas where the cankerstain disease is 
present. This is a gilsonite-varnish paint 
with 0.2 per cent phenylmercury nitrate 
added as a fungicide. At least one manu- 
facturer has marketed a product which 
meets Walter’s specifications. Undoubt- 
edly a greater insistance by arborists for 
wound dressings with proved fungicidal 
properties and non-phytotoxicity would 
lead to further experimentation by 
manufacturers to meet the demand. 


1. Contribution No. 790 of the Massa- 
chusetts Experimental Station. 


2. Christensen, C. M. 1951. The Molds 
and Man. Univ. of Minn. Press, Minne- 
apolis. 


3. Walter, James M. 1946. Canker stain 
of plane trees. U. S. Dept. Agr. Circ. 742: 
1-12. 


4. Tyler, L. J.. K. G. Parker, and S. 
Pope. 1940. Relation of wounds to in- 
fection of American elm by Cerstostomella 
ulmi, and the occurrence of spores in rain- 
water. Phytopathology 30: 29-41. 


5. W. J. Sutcliffe Co., East Rutherford, 
N. J. See TREES, 1947, Vol. 7. No. 4, 
p. 21. 
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New York State Arborist 


Association 

Mr. Kenneth Painter, Syracuse, New 
York was elected January 15th, as first 
presiden f the New York Arborist 
Associatio1 [he other officers elected 
were vice-president, Mr. Francis Lar- 
more, Schenectady, New York and sec- 
retary-treasurer, Mr. John A. Naegele, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
‘The executive members are: W. Hensyl 
Bardo, White Plains; Ernest Rumsey, 
Van Etter Frank Karpick, Buffalo, 
New Yor Paul Crandall, Rochester, 
New York and Frank Conley, Schagh- 
ticoke, Ney York. 

The election follows a year of or- 
ganizatio work which culminated in 
the adoption of a constitution by the 
membership on January 14th. The New 
York Arborist Association has a mem- 
bership role of 60 charter members rep- 
resenting the several areas of New York 
State from Long Island and Metro- 


politan New York to Albany and west 
to Buffal 


The aims of the Association include 
the promotion of better appreciation 
and care of shade trees and shrubs in 
New York State. A sanitation program 
is already underway for the preserva- 
tion of the American elm. The Ar- 
borists’ Association plans to stimulate 
tree planting and to cooperate in tree 
conservation and in beautification of the 
country 

An important phase of the Arborists 
program is to encourage research to- 
ward adequate maintenance of trees and 
shrubs and to encourage the practice of 
efficient and proper arboricultural meth- 
ods. 

Both professional arborists and in- 
dividuals actively interested in the pro- 
tection of shade trees may become mem- 
bers of 1 \ssociation. 

Dr. G e Matthysee was presented 
with tographic light meter in 
recognit of his services as secretary- 
treasur the organizing committee. 
Dr. Matthysee has been granted leave 
of absence from the Department of En- 
tomolo; t Cornell University to do 
special investigational work in Africa. 

The New York State Arborists held 
their meeting during the second annual 
Arborist’s school at Cornell University. 
Seventy commercial arborists registered 
for the school which opened with an 
illustrated lecture on shade trees for 
New Y y Dr. John F. Cornman of 
the Department of Floriculture and 
Ornamental Horticulture. Some _ prob- 
lems in 5] fertilization of trees were 
discuss »y Dr. Damon Boynton and 
the subject largely summarized by point- 








For many years the Pin Oak (Quercus palustris) has been a favored tree for street, 


park and ornamental plantings. It is a handsome tree that attains majestic proportions 
—it needs ample ground and aerial space. In its earlier years it is identified by its 
excurrent form, but in old age it assumes an umbrageous form. The foliage is crisp 
and glistening; in the fall it turns to brilliant scarlet. The Pin Oak is one of the few 
very desirable trees that grows extremely fast; in fact its growth rate compares favorably 
with some of the undesirable weed trees. But, in spite of its rapid growth it is all oak— 


sturdy and highly resistant to storm damage. 


With all these splendid qualities it would seem there could be no fault that could render 
the Pin Oak undesirable for street use, but it does have one serious drawback. The 
typical form of the species is characterized by long down sweeping or pendulous 
branches. This trait makes the tree extremely expensive to maintain. Pruning the lower 
branches to clear vehicles and pedestrian traffic seems endless. Some cities have a ban 


on the tree, and many city foresters refuse to use it for this reason. 
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- Selection Experiment 


The picture on the left above shows the typical pendulous lower branching habit of the 


species. On the right is a tree with a very nice up sweeping characteristic of branching. 
From this tree we in the Cleveland Division of Shade Trees have selected scions from a 
single branch that has a very definite upright habit. A number of seedlings have been 
grafted and have now gone thru one season of growth. About fifty grafts of the hun- 
dred that were placed have struck, but as usual in the grafting of oaks little growth 
resulted in the first year. We are looking forward to some response this growing season 
and then the growth should be more rapid. It will require a few years to determine 
whether the clons take on the upright habit of the selected tree but it promises to be 
an interesting experiment and if successful a definite contribution to the more wider 


use and lower maintenance cost of an otherwise very beautiful tree. 


Edward H. Scanlon 
Commissioner of Shade Trees 


Cleveland, Ohio 





1] 


ing out that where spraying is to be done 
anyway the inclusion of fertilizer ele- 
ments in appropriate amounts to avoid 
harmful effects might prove beneficial. 
Present evidence is very limited so far 
as the wide range of ornamental plants 
is concerned. 


Dr. W. Robert Eadie discussed ro- 
dents and their control. He stated that 
cottontail rabbits are especially abundant 
in many areas this year so that increased 
damage to unprotected trees and shrubs 
may be expected this winter. Red squir- 
rels were also reported active in damag- 
ing young trees. A simple repellent for 
rabbits was suggested as a Rosin-alcohol 
formula, composed of powdered resin, 
ten pounds of resin to one gallon dena- 
tured ethyl alcohol. It requires a couple 
of days for the resin to dissolve at room 
temperature 70°F. The resin solution 
is then painted on dry trees or shrubs 
to a point as high as injury is expected 
to occur with nominal snow fall. Com- 
mercial formulations of rabbit repellent 
were commented on in open discussion. 
For small areas three foot chicken wire 
fence properly anchored was suggested 
as the simplest and most effective con- 
trol. 


Dr. Donald W. Welch and Mr. John 
A. Naegele presented spray schedules 
for disease and insect pest control for 
1952. Continuation of good sanitary 
measures was stressed for Dutch elm 
and for other troubles. The morning 
of January 15th was devoted to spray 
schedules for roses by Dr. L. M. Mas- 
sey and for mites and miners by John 
A. Naegele. A problem clinic was con- 
ducted by Mr. W. E. Ozard, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Markets; ques- 
tions centered on injury to plants from 
chlorine and fluorine in water. 


Mr. H. B. Little, Director of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry of New York 
State spoke of the work of that depart- 
ment. His open and friendly attitude 
brought a number of questions from the 
group. Interest was shown in a follow- 
up campaign toward the removal of elms 
found to be diseased and a menace in 
the control of Dutch elm disease. 


The school concluded with a survey 
of the situation on disease and pests for 
1952. Dr. Welch commented upon the 
oak wilt to which much publicity has 
been given but called attention to 
phloem necrosis of the American elm as 
a serious problem that must be dealt 
with. The supply situation for insecti- 
cides was covered by Dr. J. E. Dewey 
of the Department of Entomology and 
by Dr. L. J. Tyler, of the Depart- 
ment of Plant Pathology who discussed 
fungicide supply. All sessions of the 
school were well attended. 
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ormant Pix of Umbrella Ginkgo 


This wint 


last issue 
variation 


Rutgers 
Banker 


the Arboris 


Tree Ce 


Society of 


picture of the Umbrella Ginkgo which was illustrated in leaf on page 9 of the 
TREES Magazine (Vol. 12, No. 2), shows the tree to be an apparent natural 


selection was sent to us by Maunsell Van Rensselaer. 





Shade Tree Fellowship Council—Reading from left to right: (standing)—Harry J. 


902 P04 


Chairman; Dr. Spencer Davis, Secretary; Eugene D’Alessandro, President of 
{ssociation of N.J.; (seated)—Edgar Rex, President of the N. J. Fed of Shade 


io 


sions; 


E. 


Richard Walter Chairman; and Philip Alden, President of the N. J. 





A closeup of the branch formation of the 
Umbrella Ginkgo would seem to _ verify 
further that the tree is a natural variation. 
It should become a splendid tree for use on 
city streets where overhead wires are a 
problem. 

————— =< 


Pennsalt Offers Service 
Bulletin On Insect Control 


A new service bulletin entitled, “In- 
sect Control on Crops, Shrubs, and 
Trees with Lindane,” has been pre- 
pared by the Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company’s Agricultural 
Chemicals Department. 


The bulletin lists in chart form the 
host plant, insects which may be con- 
trolled with lindane, the recommended 
concentrations and suggestions for ap- 
plication. The instructions include for- 
mulations containing 1%, 20% and 
25% lindane, which is a highly purified 
form of benzene hexachloride contain- 
ing at least 99% of the active gamma 
isomer. 


Information is also given on seed 
treatment for wireworm control with a 
wettable powder containing 25% lin- 
dane, and on the possible use of lindane 
in transplanting or setting water, for 
cabbage maggot and tobacco wireworm 
control. 


A copy of the bulletin may be ob- 
tained by writing to Pennsault Chemi- 
cals, Agricultural Chemicals Dept., 1000 
Widener Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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~ Smart sprayers 


~ look ahead. 


with a 3 lb. DDT Emulsion 


When you use Pennsalt DDT Emulsion 34 in your spraying program, 
you are using a concentrate that contains 3 full pounds of DDT in 
every gallon...and % less solvent for your recommended applica- 
tion to foliage. Two drums of Pennsalt ‘*34’’ give you the effective 
coverage of three drums of 25% emulsions. 


You'll find that Pennsalt ‘34’ is a stable emulsion. ..can be used 
with all types of equipment. And mixes are easy to make up because 
the exact weight of DDT is known before you start. 


Why handle three drums of lower DDT-content emulsion concentrate 
when two drums of Pennsalt “34” will give you the same amount of 


protection ... with one-third less material to handle and store? 


ry 
PENNSALT 







Call or write your nearest Penn- 


2 . . for Industry - Agricult + Health - Hom 
salt supplier, or write direct to us tage meine _— 
for technical data on Pennsalt 
DDT Emulsion Concentrate 34. 





Agricultural Chemicals Dept. 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1000 Widener Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Bryan, Texas Montgomery, Ala. 


Patronize the Advertisers. Mention TREES 
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Chain Saw Up A Tree 


Should a chain saw be used in the top 


of a tree? Just throw that question out 
to a group of tree men, if the discussion 
gets dull, and you can be sure of a 
heated argument. 

At three different meetings in the 


past few months, I have heard the pros 
and cons debated. The affirmative states 
that one-n chain saws can be used in 
tree tops advantageously, with a saving 
of both man hours and energy; that by 
observing proper safety measures the 
use of power saws in trees is a safe 
operation, no more dangerous than many 
other tree jobs 

Those nst taking power saws into 
trees think the practice too dangerous 
and state that a man’s life or limb is 
certainly worth much more than time 
or energy 

Well, I am no expert with a chain 
saw either on the ground or in a tree 
and I would hate to have been a judge 
over the uments. Many new gadgets 
and tools, which when they were new, 
created much heated discussion, later 
became standard equipment. The first 
automobiles were considered very dan- 
gerous and real menaces. One law 
passed for the purpose of safety made 
the driver of an automobile stop one 
hundred feet before coming to a turn 
in the blow a whistle and ring a 
bell before proceeding. Another early 
law compelled the driver of an auto- 
mobile to remove his machine from the 
road, even if it was necessary to dis- 
mantle it, and conceal it in the bushes 
or grass in case a team of horses would 
not pass the car on the road. 

Tim | progress seem. to completely 
change views on many things. We 
are defi a machine-minded people. 
It is an American characteristic to find 
a quick and easy way of doing things. 
It is my opinion that chain saws will 
continue to be used in trees; that such 
use will increase and that reasonably 


safe procedure will be developed. 
Again, | am not an expert with a 
chain saw. The only advice I can give 
is to stay away from the “cuttin’ end 
of the things.” 
* = 


Arbor Day 


“Other holidays repose upon the past; 
Arbor Day proposes for the future.” 


These words are inscribed on the 
monument at Arbor Lodge, Nebraska 
City, Nebraska, erected to the memory 


of 18 Sterling Morton who fostered the 
first Arbor Day eighty years ago. 

The planting of a tree is a symbol of 
our faith in the future. Whether we 
plant for beauty or utility, we plant for 
tomorrow. When we plant trees and 








By Paut E. Titrorp, Secretary 
Box 426, Wooster, Ohio 











assume the responsibility for their care, 
we make a contribution to the future of 
our community and our nation. 

This was the spirit of Arbor Day at 
its inception. Its purpose was to drama- 
tize the need for planting trees, and to 
impress the meaning of conservation in 
the minds of citizens, particularly the 
youth of the nation. 

Since the first Arbor Day more than 
three-quarters of a century ago millions 
upon millions of trees have been planted 
in reforestation and conservation pro- 
jects, in parks, on city streets and home 
grounds. By experimenting and testing, 
foresters have determined what species 
and varieties of trees are most adapted 
to reforestation. Seedlings of desirable 
species are grown by the millions for 
sale and distribution by private and 
state nurseries. 

In the selection of tree species to 
plant on city streets our forefathers did 
not have the results of experimental 
test plots to guide them. It is evident 
that generally trees were selected which 
could be obtained from a nearby woods 
and which were easy to transplant. 
That was a natural thing to do and at 
that time little could be said against 
such practice. On unpaved streets with 
horse and buggy traffic there was space 
for big trees and lots of them. When 
a branch broke out of a silver maple it 
caused no particular damage unless it 
happened to mash someone’s front porch. 
There were no power or telephone lines 
to be put out of business. And there 
were no concrete sidewalks to be heaved 
up by tree roots. The street tree prob- 
lem faced by many municipalities today 
is the result of the planting program of 
generations past. 

We are not responsible for conditions 
which we have inherited. We are re- 
sponsible for what we do today and let 
us not forget that the tree-planting pro- 
gram we are now carrying on will de- 
termine the tree problems our children 
will face tomorrow. It is hard to find 
planting stock in quantity of small and 
medium-sized species, globe, and _fas- 








tigiate types of suitable trees for narrow 
streets and restricted areas. But some 
nurserymen are beginning to propagate 
and grow such trees. Once there is suf- 
ficient demand, the nurseryman will 
produce them. The sad part is that the 
demand will be several years ahead of 
the supply. In fact today there is con- 
siderable demand and few trees avail- 
able. 

But then 
the future.” 


PROGRAM 
NATIONAL SHADE TREE 
CONFERENCE 
Western Chapter 
PALM ROON ........ GREEN HOTEL 
Pasadena, California 
May 14th, 15th and 16th 
Wednesday, May 14th 

§:00 A. M. Registration. 
9:00 A. M. Meeting called to order 
by President; appoint- 
ment of committees; in- 
troductions; announce- 
ments, etc. 
Symposium — Standard- 
izing specifications _ for 
Public Utility Line Clear- 
ance. 
Busses leave for Keeline- 
Wilcox Nursery; inspec- 
tion of growing fields; 
lunch. 
6:00 P. M.-7:30 P.M. 
committee 
social hour. 
7:30 P. M. Tree clinic. 
Thursday, May 15th 
9:00 A. M. Report and discussion on 
Qualifications and Stand- 
ards for Tree Workers. 
Relation of trimming to 
proper development of 
trees. 
Luncheon; program to be 
arranged by Exhibitors. 





“Arbor Day proposes for 





9:30 A. M. 


11:30 A. M. 


Dinner Hour; 


meetings and 


10:30 A. M. 


12:00 Noon. 


1:30-2:30 P.M. Business Meeting. 

2:30 P. M. Demonstrations of equip- 
ment; throw-line and 
plant identification con- 
test at Central Park 
(Across. street from 
Hotel). 


6:30 P. M. Annual Banquet — Green 
Hotel; Guest speaker and 
entertainment; _ Installa- 
tion of Officers. 


Friday, May 16th 


9:00 A. M. Panel—plant feeding. 
10:30 A. M. Panel—Sprays, as used in 
Pest and Weed control. 
12:00 Noon. Luncheon. 
1:00 P. M. Leave for inspection of 
County Arboretum and 
Huntington. Botan- 


ical Gardens. 
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@ MITES 
@ ELM BARK BEETLES 
@ CANKERWORMS 

@ APHIDS 
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CHEM - SECT BRAND 
PRODUCTS are formu- 
lated for tree spray work 
in 

e MIST BLOWERS 

e HYDRAULIC SPRAYERS 


e AEROPLANE APPLICA- 
TION 


CHEM-MITE 


t a, | is 7 oN be K A new miticide, approved for 
B E ET L E S tree spray work by several 


states. Gives a quick 
kill and long residual 
control against vari- 
ous stages of mites. 
Has excellent ovi- 
cidal action. 


MIST-BLO 26R CONTAINS 


DDT — to control Elm Bark 
Beetles 

Stabilized Rotenone—to control 
Aphids, Cankerworms and 
Red Mites 

White Oil—for maximum leaf 
brilliance and color and 
added aphid control 





Eliminates mixing errors en- 
countered with ordinary sprays. 
MIST-BLO 26R is a completely ds PROTEX 
d spray. A proven stabilized rotenoid concentrate 

en oe e Gives quicker kill e Better spreading 

e Superior Wetting e Greater adhesiveness 
Compatible with usual insecticide concentrates such as DDT, 
Chlordane, Pyrethrum, etc. 


rd al-Vanline | Me laki-va dials (-Mmae)gelelgehdtola 


57—13th Street Brooklyn 15, N. Y 
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Safety Practices In Arboriculture 


By Kart K. KUEMMERLING 
(This paper was given at the Midwest Shade 
Tree Conference, Chicago, Feb. 13, 1952) 


About a month ago I was driving my 


car along the Pennsylvania Turnpike. 
The night was bad—rainy and rather 
misty. About half way along I decided 
it was time to stop for dinner and I 
stopped at one of the restaurants that 
are along the road. While waiting for 
my orde truckers came in and sat 
down bes me at the counter. They 
complaine yout the weather and driv- 
ing condit on the turnpike. Then 
one of them said, ‘Some S.O.B. passed 
me in a Buick doing at least 80 miles 
an hour know he must have been 
doin’ 80 ’cause he was goin’ twice as 
fast as I was.’’ The other agreed with 
him and then they began to trade experi- 


ences about the accidents they had seen. 


Finally one said, ‘“Which way are you 
going?’ The fellow who told about the 
S.0.B Pittsburgh.” Pittsburgh! 
—why that was where I was going. 
Suddenly lawned on me. The S.O.B. 
was me. | kept down to 60 the rest of 
the way Pittsburgh. 

There right way and a wrong 
way to everything we do, and 
whethe: driving a car, climbing a 


tree, or working on the ground the right 


way is t ife way. At a recent meet- 
ing of N.A.A. I named a list of 
operations that tree trimmers perform 
for which no safety rules have been 
written. Some of them were in the oper- 
ation of trucks, winches, gas, electric 
and pneumatic chain saws, vertical buzz 
saws, spra with both hydraulic and 
mist blower spray outfits, spraying for 
brush control, pneumatic pruners, aerial 
ladders and monkey booms. When I 
asked them what phase of all of these 
they thought the safety committee 
should f concern itself with, do you 
know what they said? They said that 
most of the accidents they were having 
were caused by men working on the 


dropping on men, men 
lifting logs too heavy for them, men 


ground mi 


falling brush, and men cutting 
themsel\ ith axes while chopping: 

I dot rw why I let anyone per- 
suade n talk on this subject of 
safety because I believe I know less 
about it every year. I suppose one fel- 
low’s st told to me two years ago is 
as much responsible for it as anything 
else and because no one else seems too 
much concerned about it. This arborist, 
whom I did not remember having met, 
came up to me and told me about listen- 
ing to lk I gave on safety. All the 
time | talking he kept saying to 


himself or his neighbor, “Ye gods, what 
a lot of balogna.” After the meeting he 
went home and about a week later he 
and one of his men were sawing down 
a tree. All of a sudden the tree began 
to fall the wrong way and _ instantly 
both he and his men ran for safety. But 
here is where his story is important. He 
said, “While I was running to get 
away from that tree, what you said 
about safety flashed through my mind. I 
thought it might do some good if I told 
you about that.” 


I will admit that I don’t know what 
will get you more interested in observ- 
ing safety measures on your job or what 
you would like to hear about safety. I 
do know that accidents are continuing 
to occur on your jobs and on mine. | 
heard an insurance man tell you last 
year that insurance rates for fire fighters 
per $100.00 of payroll was $1.43, for 
linemen with electric companies $2.14, 
for airplane pilots it was $2.52, and for 
tree trimmers it was $6.09. There is a 
reason for that rate and the reason is 
that we are having many accidents and 
that they are costly. 

Here is the record of accidents which 
have happened in Ohio from 1944 to 
1949. I haven’t the latest record but 
feel that accidents have increased. 


Total Partial Over7 
Year Accidents Fatal Perm. Days Off 
1944 92 0 2 7 
1945 170 1 36 20 
1946 301 2 57 40 
1947 321 1 4 73 
1948 459 5 0 91 
1949 349 1 1 98 
(4 months) 


Just because you have only one or 
two men or you have 200 men is no 
reason why you should not be inter- 
ested. The company that has 200 men 
and 10 accidents is no worse than the 
company with 100 men and 5, or the 
outfit with 10 men who had one acci- 
dent in two years, or the outfit with two 
men who has one accident in ten years. 
The average is the same and none of 
us should have any accidents. The cost 
of all accidents is spread among all of 
us and is reflected in our insurance 
rates. 

So far I have taken all the time and 
have admitted that I don’t know any 
more about safety than you do. Now 
let’s see what all of you together can 
do about safety. I have a blackboard 
here and I should like to have your 
help. What do you think an employer 
of tree trimmers can do to keep his 
men safe? 

Of prime importance is the furnish- 
ing of safe equipment. Rope should be 
of best manila and inspected often for 
cuts and breaks. Pruners should be in- 


sulated or with rope pull where work- 
ing around electric wires. Ladders 
should be firm and with no_ broken 
rungs. One item that is often over- 
looked is the “danger” or “men work- 
ing’ flag set out on both ends of an 
operation to protect not only the men 
in the trees and warn pedestrians who 
would walk under trees being trimmed 
but to protect the men loading the truck 
or feeding the chipper. A chain saw in 
bad repair is a very dangerous tool. 

Next in importance and too often 
passed up by arborists is the preliminary 
training of new men. Not many com- 
panies have operated lately without 
heavy turnover and this has made it 
necessary to break in many new men. 
It does take some little time to do this. 
A minimum of training should include 
the tying of at least six knots used, 
simple instructions in climbing, the use 
of safety line in the tree, the proper use 
of the axe, safe handling of the chain 
saw, precautions in moving about on the 
ground under trees where men are work- 
ing, and safety on the road around the 
truck or chipper. There is a good set of 
safety rules that is of fairly recent date 
which has been prepared by the Na- 
tional Park Service. One of these should 
be available to each new man so that he 
gets a good idea of the operations he 
should watch carefully. 

It is unfortunate that there is not a 
good motion picture showing all the 
proper methods of doing tree work. 
Some companies have prepared films of 
parts of the work but these are avail- 
able to their own employees only and 
are not complete. Along the same line 
and probably better would be slides with 
a tape recording illustrating safety 
measures. Perhaps these will be avail- 
able some time in the not too distant 
future. 

But even with these helps it is still 
necessary to go in for discussion of 
safety with the men who do the work. 
Meetings can be held periodically at 
which certain phases of the work can be 
talked over. When ideds are brought up, 
here is the place to get everyone’s 
opinion in the matter because there are 
often many ways in which the men on 
one crew do things different. If some- 
one can point out the faults in one of 
these methods a chance for an accident 
can be eliminated. At these meetings 
past accidents or those which have re- 
cently happened, or even those which 
might have happened had not the fore- 
man called the attention of the trimmer 
to his negligence, can be discussed. 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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When you pick a product for brush control, you can’t 
afford to test 50 or more formulations to determine 
which one is best for the job. But we did—in coopera- 
tion with public utility companies, highway depart- 
ments, railroads and spray service organizations. 
These tests on many species of brush in all sections of 
the country at all seasons of the year proved that 
Esteron* Brush Killer and Esteron 245 should be your 
first consideration in any successful brush control pro- 
gram. Here’s why: 


Both contain highly effective low volatility propylene 
glycol butyl ether esters which have been proved by 
actual use over thousands of miles of right-of-ways. 
Esteron Brush Killer, a mixture of the 2,4-D and 
2,4,5-T esters, is widely used for control of mixed 
stands of brush. For certain resistant species that need 
a straight dose of 2,4,5-T—Esteron 245 is the ticket! 
It is successful also for year-around basal bark and 
stump treatment. 


Both products have excellent storage qualities. 


Yes, good results depend on the brush killer you use 
and how you use it: Pick the one that’s proved for the 
job! You are invited to call on Dow sales and technical 
men for consultation on your brush control problems. 


*ESTERON is a registered trade mark of The Dow Chemical Company, largest producers of weed, brush and grass control chemicals, 


ESTERON BRUSH KILLER 


and ESTERON 245 


CONTAINING NEW LOW-VOLATILITY ESTERS 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Agricultural Chemical Department +» Midland, Michigan 


Atlanta « Cleveland ¢ Detroit « Chicago 
St. Lovis « Houston e Sanfrancisco « Los Angeles ¢ Seattle 


New York * Boston « Philadelphia « 


Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


CHEMICALS 


INDISPENSABLE TO INDUSTRY 
AND AGRICULTURE 
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Photo Courtesy San Jose Mercury-News. 


During mid-winter session of the Western Chapter, National Shade Tree Conference, 
in San , California, Michael Antonacci, San Jose City Planner, tells Frederick Law 
Olmsted 


d community planner, of the street tree planting program of the city. Left to 


right are Maunsell Van Rensselaer, Director of Saratoga Experimental Gardens; Walter J. 
sident, Western Chapter, National Shade Tree Conference; Olmsted; Anton- 
D. Hartman, President of Leonard Coates Nurseries. 


Barrows, Pr 
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This rare striped 
form of Cocos 
palm (Arecastrum 
rom anzoffianum) 
was discovered re- 
cently on a Los 
Angeles street by 
Fred Roewekamp, 
City Forester. The 
rare tree was soon 
shed of its distinc- 
tive marking when 
Fred found the 
barber who had at- 
tached the sign of 
his trade to the 
tree. 








Honey Locust-A Good 


Grass Tree 


By F. L. O’RourkeE, 
Department of Horticulture 
Michigan State College 


The honey locust is not a new tree. 
It is native to and well distributed 
throughout all of the Midwest. It en- 
dures the water-logged soils of the lower 
Ohio valley as well as the droughty 
sand hills of Nebraska. It is cold, 
hardy and grows well into the North 
country. Like all other legumes it 
must have a sunny location. It does not 
thrive under shade. 


As a lawn tree the honey locust is un- 
excelled. All summer long the lacy 
foliage throws only a partial shade on 
the grass beneath, just enough to keep 
the ground cool for good grass growth 
but yet sufficient to discourage the usual 
run of broad-leaved weeds. In the spring 
the leaves are a little late in appearing 
so the grass gets a good start before 
summer temperature retards its growth. 
In the fall the delicate leaflets attain 
their golden color relatively early and 
one by one fall gently to the ground 
where they decompose within a day or 
two. There is no clean-up with the 
honey locust. Even the stiffer midribs 
decompose within a relatively short time. 
Again the grass grows well under the 
cooler autumn sun and enters the winter 
with roots well packed with food. 


Some think that the honey locust 
may “fix” nitrogen as do many legumes 
and thus stimulate the grass. This is 
not likely, however, as no nodules with 
their attendant nitrifying bacteria have 
ever been found on honey locust roots. 
The real reason for its aid to grass 
growth; it provides shade in just the 
right amount when temperatures are 
high, and does not shade when the 
weather is cool. 


Many honey locust have thorns, long, 
branched, and fearsome appendages all 
along the trunk and into the lower 
branches, but some trees are completely 
thornless. In like fashion, while most 
honey locusts bear long brown succulent 
pods, so good for cattle feed, a few do 
not. These trees bear entirely staminate 
blossoms, the “males” of the plant 
world. 


Very rarely does the combination of 
thornlessness and seedlessness occur in 
the same individual tree. There are only 
a few trees on record which have both 
these characteristics. One of them, hav- 
ing an unusual vase-shaped form, is 
patented by one of the larger nurseries 
and can only be propagated on a royalty 
basis. 








Selection of Trees 

Selected honey locust must be pro- 
duced by vegetative means. Budding is 
preferred to grafting as it produces a 
slim straight trunk within a year. These 
trees grow fast in good soil and they re- 
spond well to fertilizer. No need to plant 
such “weed trees” as Chinese elms, soft 
maples, poplars, and the like when a 
well selected honey locust plus a little 
humus and fertilizer will attain as much 
growth on the yearly basis. 

Honey locust trees grown from seed 
are inclined to be quite variable in 
shape, form, habit of fruiting, and pro- 
duction of thorns. Good selections, 
however, may often be made from seed- 
ling trees, particularly if the seed source 
was from a well formed and thornless 
parent. All thorned trees gradually ac- 
quire thornless branches with age and 
maturity. When buds are taken from 
such branches and set in seedling root- 
stocks the resulting trees produced by 
these buds will have all the charac- 
teristics of the original individual tree 
except the thorns. Tree people are quite 
interested in the discovery of unusual 
forms of honey locust as the thorns can 
be so easily eliminated by vegetative 
propagation. Dwarf types, spreading 
types, and tall central leader forms are 
desired to fit this tree to many potential 
sites and uses. 


A Good Street Tree 


Three decades ago many cities thought 
it well to plant only one, or possibly 
two, species of trees so that uniformity 
would be achieved. Thinking has 
changed since then however. Numerous 
attacks by unforeseen insects and dis- 
eases on some of our noblest trees lead 
arborists to believe that diversification 
is as important in street tree planting 
as it is in farming. The honey locust has 
a rightful place on the street tree list. 
It is one of the few trees with pendulous 
lower branches which may be trimmed 
from below without destroying the form 
of the tree. The graceful sweep of its 
upper branches harmonize well with 
most types of architecture. Last, but 
certainly not least, grass will be green 
in the “tree lawn” from curb to side- 
walk if beneath a honey locust in con- 
trast to the bare areas usually found 
beneath maples and other densely shad- 
ing trees. 

Honey locust are long lived. One re- 
cently cut down in Dayton, Ohio had 
327 annual rings. Some attain great 
height, 120 feet or more. Others are 
more spreading than tall, often covering 
an area 80 feet in diameter. The rate 
of growth is dependent upon climate and 
available food and water. They thrive 
well even under adverse conditions over 
a wide range of territory. 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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FERTILIZE TREES 


Cu: costs, save time, do better-work. Use elec- Wad Coupon oday 
trical tools on every job beyond the reach of 7 f 
highline power. With electric hedge trimmers, Special folder describes all Onan 
grass clippers, saws, drills, hammers, spades, lightweight portable plants. 

tampers and other electrical equipment, one 

—_ can do > Fagor = var on Be ye et ee ee ee ee 
electricity available anywhere wit nan Port- 
able Electric Plants. Mounted on dollies, Onan | D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. 
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| 
— gn can be wheeled right to the job. | 7505 University Ave., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
enty of plug-in electric power is instantly ; 

available. Many lightweight A.C. and D.C p SRS oh Ree Poe | 

models— 400 to 5,000 watts. | NAME | 

_ el a —— | 
‘On 

PRODUCTS ELECTRIC PLANTS CITY. STATE | 
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Finest. 
‘PORTER Exzxis 


PRUNERS |ganail 


Professional tree men know you 
can't beat Porter Pruners for easy cutting and 
long wear. Take Porter Pole Pruners, for in- 
stance. Rugged trouble-free tools that give 
years of constant service with no annoying 
replacements. Cut up to 1” green wood. Avail- 
able with solid or jointed poles. 

Or take Porter Foresters. Cut up to 2” green 
wood. Great for year ‘round cutting, pruning, 
root-cutting and brush clearance. Exclusive 


power slide shift for greatly increased power 
on tough cuts. 


And ask about DuraCut and DuraShear 
Porter’s sensational one-hand pruner values. 
See your supplier now and send for catalog 
showing the complete Porter Pruner line. 


y 


d — 
DuRASHEAR 
(shear type) 


7 


H. K. PORTER, INC., Somerville 43, Mass. 
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MILLER-ROBINSON 


LIMB LOPPERS 
AND TREE SAWS 


cut pruning and clearing 
costs 30 - 50%! 


Manufactured by pioneers in the field 


and proven by years 


service, 


Miller-Robinson air-powered pruners 
and tree saws cut clean and fast, do 
the job better. Park and institution 
supervisors, maintenance crews, ar- 
borists and tree surgeons can save 
up to 50% in time and money, using 


Miller - Robinson equipment. 
They stay on the job year 
after year without breakdown 


or failure 


{ Models available for 
requirement, including 
lated limb loppers for 


protection against accidental 
electrical shock as well 


compressor units, hoses, 

tings and complete accessories. 
Service facilities and distributorships 
throughout the country. Write today 
for information and name of nearest 


representative 


MILLER-ROBINSON 


COMPANY 
7037 Avalon Blvd. 


Los Angeles 3, Calif. 
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In Boston — And a Clambake 
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Photo Courtesy Boston Chamber of Commerce. 


The Paul Revere House in Boston 


The boys over in Beantown, pardon 
me Baaston, are in there pitching hard 
already for the biggest and best National 
Shade Tree Conference on record. Let’s 
hope they break all the Cleveland rec- 
ords except the weather. The dates for 
the 28th convention are August 18-22— 


inhabitants and ‘Trimontaine by the 
early colonists, it received its present 
name on September 17, 1630, after the 
town in Lincolnshire, England, from 
which many of the company had come. 
Two years later, it was established as 
the capital of the Massachusetts Bay 


@Hardie high pres- 


new ease of control 
a very wide i 7 

range of perfore prepared by a renowned authority on founded Rhode Island, emigrated vol- 
mance. 


Hardie sprayers have established 


and 


Hotel Statler. Colony and is today capital of the Com- 


sure shade tree Karl Amalia, General Chairman and monwealth of Massachusetts. 
abieinawide range Joe Cooke White, Publicity Chairman Although religious freedom was one 
of standard an 


Custom built mod. are beginning early with the old Tom- of the principles on which the early 


els, delivering up ['oms. i ’re going to con- English colonies were foun h 
£0 80 gpm at 1000 Toms. Right now we're going g lonies were unded, the 


psi. fine this piece to the big clambake Karl ‘Puritan’ population ef Boston soon 
@The HardieCon- has written about, and a piece from the became intolerant of divergent religious 
a een gon Boston C. of C. modestly titled “Boston views. Some of the offenders were 
ge — —A Brief Review” (2% pages no less.) exiled, Anne Hutchinson among them, 


The clambake will be a real feast— and others, like Roger Williams who 


this type of gastronomic ulcer builder. untarily. Between 1648 and 1688 four 


the standards of efficiency and Lhe clams (ugh) are cooked in a pile women were executed as witches and 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
HUDSON; MICHIGAN 
3825 Santa Fe Ave., 

Los Angeles 58, Calif. 

1435 N. W. Northrup St. 
Portland 9, Oregon 
C. W. Lewis & Son, Ltd., 
Grimsby, Ontario, Canada 
Export Dept. 

Detroit 26, Mich. 


HARDIE 


PEST CONTROL EQUIPMENT/ 
ove! 





m . dependability in shade tree pest of seaweed—well anyway Karl promises four Quakers, who returned in defiance 
\ control for many years. What- ; Z “gi tii > ° ° 
) ever your requirements may be— it will be good so let’s just take his word of their exile, were hanged. 
look c ; 
ar ee ae for it. For many years Boston was the larg- 
THE HARDIE 


Now for a “Brief Review” of the est town in the colonies and it has al- 
city you will visit for the 28th National ways occupied a position of leadership. 
Shade Tree Conference in August. It was the scene of the first American 


BOSTON printing office and the first regular 


newspaper, the Boston News Letter, 


A BRIEF REVIEW was published in Boston in 1704. 


Boston, the oldest large city in the 
United States, was founded in 1630 by 
a chartered company of English colonists 
under the governorship of John Win- 
throp. Named Shawmut by its Indian 


America’s first public school, which is 
still in existence, the Public Latin 
School, was started in 1635. ‘Harvard 
College, located across the Charles River 
in Cambridge, the country’s oldest in- 


} Please Mention TREES When Writing Advertisers 








stitution of higher learning, was founded 
in the following year. 

Boston, as the natural center of the 
colonies that later came to be known as 
New England, was continuously in the 
forefront in the long dispute with the 
mother country that culminated in the 
American Revolution. Because of the 
lack of resources in New England—the 
soil and the climate were not suitable 
for the raising of the.colonial staples, 
tobacco or cotton or sugar—this section 
of the New World soon became Eng- 
land’s step-child and came to learn that 
it had to fend for itself. The various 
trade and tax laws, imposed by Britain, 
worked a particular hardship on the 
other colonies and between the old and 
the new worlds. As a result Boston 
earned the name of the hotbed of the 
Revolution, with the Stamp Act and 
Revenue Riots, the Boston Massacre, 
the Boston Tea Party and the Boston 
Port Bill, outward evidence of the city’s 
right to the title. America still respects 
the name of the many rugged patriots 
who refused to accept England’s puni- 
tive measures in silence, such men as 
Samuel Adams, John Hancock, Paul 
Revere, William Dawes and James Otis, 
among a long list. 

Because of the lack of natural re- 
sources and its limited agriculture, New 
England was ready to seize the oppor- 
tunities offered by the industrial revo- 
lution around 1800. Textile mills 
sprang into being in towns all over New 
England where water power was avail- 
able, and not long after, the shoe in- 
dustry followed suit. Boston became 
the natural center for these industries 
both as a market for their finished 
products and as the port of entry for 
their raw materials, cotton, wool, silk 
and leather. 

With the finest natural harbor on the 
Atlantic Coast, Boston in normal times 
is one of the world’s leading ports, 
second only to New York in value of 
imports and in overseas passenger traf- 
fic. During World War II, it was one 
of the principal ports of embarkation 
for our armed forces and for lend-lease 
goods to Europe. Port facilities, docks 
and piers were enormously expanded 
for Army and Navy needs so that few, 
if any, American ports can boast su- 
periority in this respect. 

Boston is the hub of a rail and bus 
transportation system that adequately 
cares for the heavy demands placed upon 
it by a busy industrial winterland. 
Located as it is in the far northeast 
corner of the United States, Boston is 
waging a constant battle to maintain 
equitable freight rates to outweigh its 
geographical disadvantage. But this po- 
sition has come to be advantageous in 
the air transport picture of the future. 
Because of its nearness to Europe, Bos- 
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LIGHTWEIGHT 


9 HP DISSTON 
INTERMEDIATE 
CHAIN SAW 


that handles any woodcutting job! 





Here’s the power chain saw you’ve been waiting for—the new 
9 hp, 2 cylinder Disston Intermediate Chain Saw, the DA-211. 
Powerful enough to handle any woodcutting job—yet its 
balanced light weight makes it easy to heft. It will give you 
many years of satisfying, trouble-free cutting power. 


ALL-AROUND TOOL! The Disston Intermediate is perfect for 
right-of-way and line clearance, cuts mine props and bridge 
timbers with ease, has hundreds of uses in shipyards and on 
railroads, as well as for general plant maintenance. 


LABOR-SAVING ? And how! Time-saving, too. The DA-211 
can do in a few minutes the work of an hour’s manual sawing. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 





LOOK AT THESE GREAT FEATURES... 


2 cylinder, 9 hp Mercury gasoline engine 
* Perfect balance—no vibration * Auto- 


matic clutch * Automatic chain oiler ° 
Dependable float-feed carburetor * Sim- 
plified, positive controls * Self-rewinding 
starter * Rugged magnesium castings °* 
Available with "L" or "C" chain * 2’ to 7’ 
(incl.) new narrow-profile slotted rails * 
Transmission swivels to any position- 
can be easily removed 


Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 


In Canada, write: 2-20 Fraser Ave., Toronto 3, Ont, 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. (Adv. Dept.) “p= 
Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. vy 
Please send me information on the occunnrere 


9 hp DA-211 Disston Intermediate Chain Saw. 





Street. 
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WAGE WAR 
ON SHADE TREE 
DISEASES 


CONTROL 


BLACK WALNUT LEAF SPOT - RED OAK TWIG BLIGHT - 
ENGLISH HAWTHORN LEAF BLIGHT - 
HICKORY ANTHRACNOSE - OAK ANTHRACNOSE - 
SYCAMORE ANTHRACNOSE - RHODODENDRON 


AND MOUNTAIN LAUREL LEAF SPOT 





« Puratized’ 
AGRICULTURAL SPRAY 


Pet. Me 2.423.262 


For far too long shade tree diseases have run 
their devastating course unchecked. Today, 
after years of scientific research PURA- 
TIZED AGRICULTURAL SPRAY brings 
them under control. Long and thorough 
field tests have proved its effectiveness in 
preventing parasitic foliage disease of trees 
and shrubs. Assure the health and beauty 
of your trees with this new, scientific 
PURATIZED way of disease control. 


Puratized Agricultural Spray 
Assures 

e A LOW-COST SPRAY PROGRAM 

e INSTANT WATER SOLUBILITY— 


cannot clog spray nozzles 


e NO INJURY TO THE TREE 

e NO VISIBLE DEPOSIT 

e@ EASY 2-IN-1 SPRAY PROGRAM— 
can be applied with i ticid 





For Fruit Trees . . . Use PURATIZED 
AGRICULTURAL SPRAY to control scab 
and black rot or frogeye leaf spot on apple 
trees; scab and fire blight on pear trees; 
brown rot blossom blight on cherry trees; 
brown rot blossom blight and leaf curl on 
peach trees 





Distributed by: 


Niagara Chemical Division 


Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corporation 


Middleport, New York 


General Chemical Division 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
40 Rector Street, New York City 


For further details consult your local 
dealer or write directly to: 


Gallowhur Chemical 
Corporation 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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ton is destined to be the nation’s prin- 
cipal airport of embarkation for Europe 
and in keeping with an expected huge 
demand that will be made on it, the 
city’s airfield facilities are now being 
rapidly expanded. The General Edward 
L. Logan Airport in East Boston, nearer 
to the center of the business district 
than is that of any other large city on 
the Atlantic seaboard, is thoroughly 
modernized with navigational aids and 
laundry systems and has the longest 
runway of any commercial airport in 
the world. 

The city has maintained its rank as 
one of the nation’s leading industrial 
centers from earliest times. Before 
World War II, it still imported better 
than two-thirds of all foreign wool 
used in the United States to supply New 
England mills, but textiles and shoes 
have long since had to share the indus- 
trial scene with a long and diversified 
list of products. In the Boston indus- 
trial area—the four counties immediately 
surrounding and including the city— 
are over 6000 factories making clothing, 
confectionery, electrical goods, rubber 
goods, ships, razors, printing, foundry 
and machine shop products, tools and a 
host of other goods. 

From earliest colonial days fishing has 
been an important endeavor in New 
England, first for subsistence; later as 
a commercial enterprise. Boston is the 


largest fishing port on the Atlantic sea- 
board, with the world’s biggest fish 
freezing plant. More than 300,000,000 
pounds of fish are received at the port 
annually for processing and distribution 
to inland markets. 

Boston has played a leading role in 
the nation’s cultural growth. Referred 
to in another era as “the Athens of 
America” it certainly held undisputed 
claim to this title for many years. Here 
—and in neighboring Cambridge and 
Concord—lived and worked a colony of 
writers which gave to American letters 
a distinct place among: the world’s great 
literatures. Names like Emerson, 
Holmes, Longfellow, the Alcotts, Thor- 
eau, Hawthorne, Aldrich, Lowell, How- 
ells, James, Parkman and an imposing 
roster of others form a rich and sub- 
stantial background for all American 
writing that has come after them. 

In the other cultural fields, Boston 
has likewise played a foremost part. 
The present Boston Symphony and the 
perhaps equally famous Pops have al- 
ways played to capacity audiences be- 
cause Boston is a city of music lovers. 
The Handel and Haydn Society, the 
country’s oldest choral society, is still 
growing in popularity after well over a 
century of activity. Early American 
art had its principal cradle here and has 
produced such men as Copley and 

(Continued on Page 30) 








with an 


AERO-MIST 
L-80 


SPRAYER 


This fast, easy-to-operate mist 
sprayer is unequaled for best re- 
sults in shade tree spraying pro- 
grams. The versatile Lawrence 
L-80 handles all formulations . 


Cut Shade Tree Spraying Time 









.. gets at all leaf- 


eating insects and fungus infections . . . thoroughly 
covers the highest trees with penetrating mist spray 
. provides lowest operating costs in labor and 


materials. 


COMPARE THESE FEATURES 


High pressure pump . . 


. mechanical agitation . . 


42 H.P. water-cooled engine with clutch .. . 360° 
rotation . . . finger-tip control . . . weighs only 1400 
pounds .. . 8,000 c.f.m. at 150 m.p.h. 


LAWRENCE AERO-MIST SPRAYER CORP. 


3 BANK ROW 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Please mention TREES when writing Advertisers 
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Place of the Arborist 


(Continued from Page 8) 
ly and to that tree man in particular. 

Another example. I was talking to 
a boys’ club out in Iowa last year and | 
was told that the local tree man was 
giving simple courses in tree care to the 
older boys two or three evenings each 
week. The same man gives all Boy and 
Girl Scout merit badge tests in forestry 
and entomology. That man is giving, 
but he is also getting, and I don’t think 
that it is strange that he has one of the 
better tree businesses in that section of 
the country. 

I have heard of other men in the tree 
business that have been working with 
the elementary and secondary school 
children in putting identification mark- 
ers on trees and then, of course, there is 
our friend, Frank Pipal and his Junior 
Foresters in Omaha. There are many 
of you in this room that are doing similar 
work with children, women’s clubs, gar- 
den clubs and the like, and all of these 
instances are indicative of professional 
growth. I realize that these activities 
are time consuming, but they are self 
satisfying and they are putting the free 
business on a much higher plane. 

In view of the foregoing, let us _re- 
state the subject and see what we have. 
The place of the arborist in community 
development is: 

1. The same as any other profes- 

sional man. 


2. As a professional, he must assume 


the many obligations that go with 

membership in a profession includ- 

ing: 

a) A continuing process of self- 
education in all phases of his 
work. 

b) A willingness to assist others 
—particularly qualified young- 
er people in obtaining a prac- 
tical education in the field. 

c) He must plan to spend some 
of his own time and money in 
the furtherance of his profes- 
sion. 

d) He must agree to be bound 
by a strong code of ethics and 
must develop a personal moral 
integrity that reduces to a mini- 
mum the cut-throat tactics that 
have been so harmful to the 
profession and himself. 

e) As a professional, he must be 
more concerned with what he 
has to give to the community 
than what he can get from the 
community. To the . degree 
that he achieves these objec- 
tives, his standing in the com- 
munity will be secured. He 
will be able to take his place 
among other professionals. 
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READY FOR SPRING SEASON 
BEAN POWER SPRAYERS-PRATT’S SPRAY OILS 


McCulloch Chain Saws, Pruning Tools, Fanno Saws, 
Nursery Tools, Mann & Sager Axes, Seymour-Smith 
Pruning Tools and Saws, Lag Hooks, Cable and 
Screw-Rods, Plymouth and New Bedford Rope, etc. 


FRUIT GROWERS OF CHESTER COUNTY, INC. 


West Chester, Pa. 








@ Here is Oregon Chipper Chain's famous 
hard-chromed, Fast-File Tooth in three basic 
sizes which with minor variations fit all makes 
of chain saws and any size bar. 


Nothing 
False 
About 
These 
Teeth! 


@ There's nothing false about these teeth. They 
are ‘‘natural-born” cutters, known among chain 
saw users to be speedy, steady, trouble-free 
performers in all kinds of timber. 


@ No chain saw tooth ever has had so excel- 
lent a reputation for all-around cutting efficiency, for built-in endurance, 
for quick, easy filing by the operator. Guaranteed, patented, approved 
in the woods, Fast-File Tooth makes Oregon Chipper Chain the most 
desirable replacement chain for your saw. Order it from your dealer or 
fill in and mail the coupon below. Your chain saw efficiency curve will 
go up when you've installed an Oregon Chipper Chain. 

The Oregon Chipper Chain is fully protected by U. $. Pat No. 


2508784. All chains copying this design and not marked with this patent 
number ore infringements. Be sure. Buy only chain bearing this number. 











OREGON Saw Chain Corp. 


SAW CHAIN SPECIALISTS 
OREGON Solid-Temper Saw Bars « OREGON (Cox) File Holders 
OREGON Depth Gauge Jointers . OREGON Wedges 
OREGON Universal Outer End Handles 


8816 S. E. 17th Ave., Portland 2, Ore. 





Without obligation to me, please send me cost, details, nearest dealer's name for Oregon Chipper Chain, 


Moke of Sow: Bar Length: 











Address. City, State. 
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Officers of the New 
York State Ar- 
borists’ Association 
from left to right. 
Mr. Kenneth Pain- 
ter, Bartlett Tree 
Expert Company, 
Syracuse, Presi- 
dent; Mr. John A. 
Naegele, Depart- 
ment of Entomolo- 
gy, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Secretary- 
Treasurer; Mr. 
Francis Larmore, 
United Tree Serv- 
ice, Schenectady, 
New York, Vice 
President. 





Honey Locust 
(Continued from Page 19) 


Resistance to Pests and [Ils 


Honey locust trees are not particu- 
larly troubled by either insects or disease. 
A red spider mite occasionally causes 
some foliage injury on widely separated 
trees. A new threat is the Mimosa 
webworm, a rather recent introduction 
from Australia which is causing severe 
defoliation in Maryland and Virginia. 
A few fungus diseases have been found 
on occasional trees but apparently do 
not impair the vigor of the trees to any 
extent. 


City smog, smoke, and soot are well 
tclerated by the honey locust which may 
be planted in industrial areas without 
fear of severe damage. The resilient 
wood resists breakage due to storms to 
a greater degree than most other trees. 


<> 


New Wizard Saw 


A new 16“ lightweight one-man gas 
driven power chain saw weighing 27 
lbs. has just been announced by Lom- 
bard Governor Corporation, Ashland, 
Massachusetts. 





Features of the unit include an auto- 
matic oiler, automatic clutch and a re- 
coil starter. Close to ground cutting 
and handy two-position handling makes 
this an ideal saw for the wood lot. 

Engine features include one-piece 
crankshaft, needle bearing forged steel 
connecting rods, with heavy duty ball 
bearings at both ends of the shaft. 

It is particularly recommended to 
farmers, loggers, contractors, pulp cut- 
ters, orchardists, park departments, ceme- 
teries, country clubs, or to any individual 
with trees to cut and limb. 


— 


What—Where—When 


Western Chapter, N.S. T.C., Green 
Hotel, Pasadena, Calif., May 14-16. 
: Bo a 


& & 





American Association of Nurserymen, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich., July 
14-18. 


% % % um 
National Shade Tree Conference, Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Mass., Aug. 18-22. 
a oo % w 
Northern Nut Growers Association, 
Rockport, Indiana, Aug. 25-27. 
% m mt me 
American Institute of Park Executives, 
Montreal, Canada, Sept. 15-19. 





To the left is a clearer picture of the up- 
right Dogwood that was illustrated on page 
16 of the last issue of TREES Magazine. 
This tree should make an excellent subject 
for landscape use. This picture was made 
before the rare upright Dogwood was moved 
to Rancho Costa Plenta. 


Please mention TREES when writing Advertisers. 








Arbor Day 


(Continued from Page 7) 
thousand nine hundred and fifty-two. 
(SEAL) 

Walter J. Kohler, Jr. 
Governor 
ee 

Paul Lange who lives in Delavan 
and was responsible for the passage of 
the legislation referred to in Governor 
Kohlers proclamation has the following 
to say about the plans for April 25th 
this year in Wisconsin: 

Delavan, Wis., 
March 1, 1952 
Mr. Ed Scanlon, 
Editor “Trees”, Cleveland, Ohio 
Dear Mr. Scanlon: 

As you will remember Wisconsin last 
year fell in line with other progressive 
states and declared itself for a unified 
Arbor Day on the Last Friday of April 
each year. 

On January 9th of this year Gover- 
nor Walter J. Kohler, Jr., tree-minded 
and keen on conservation, issued a fine 
Arbor Day Proclamation setting forth 
the purposes of the measure and calling 
upon the citizens of Wisconsin to join 
in a fitting celebration of the new Ar- 
bor Day on April 25th. 

In Delavan Supt. Charles Wileman 
of the Public Schools and Supt. William 
Milligan of the State School for the 
Deaf are both making plans for a cele- 
bration and the planting of trees and 
the local Sportmen’s Club is planting 
a thousand trees on their game preserve. 
These trees are furnished free of charge 
by the State Conservation Commission. 

Our State Conservation Commission 
has for a number of years distributed, 
free of charge, thousands of trees, both 
deciduous and evergreens, to farmers 
throughout the state, to parks and 
sportsmen’s clubs. This vear it is sup- 
plementing this project by offering at 
$8.00 per thousand wild life packets to 
conservation clubs desiring to honor 
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outstanding conservationists through a 
memorial‘ planting. These packets will 
include 200 Norway pines, 200 Nor- 
way spruce, 100 White Cedar, 100 
White Oaks, 100 Black Cherry, 100 
Hackberry, 25 Mountain Ash, 25 Black 
‘Haw, 100 Mixed Crabs and 25 Buffalo 
Berries. The club can then make up a 
suitable bronze marker upon which 
would be‘inscribed the name of the or- 
ganization, the man to whom the area 
is being dedicated and the name of the 
farm owner. 

In response to an inquiry by the 
writer, Secretary O. J. Hughes of the 
State Highway Commission informs me 
that the State Highway Commission of 
Wisconsin does not have a great amount 
of funds available for roadside planting. 
Its principal efforts are devoted to so- 
called roadside parks, which are small 
in area and which are developed gen- 
erally about natural wooded areas or at 
points of scenic or historic interest. Its 
planting is therefore limited to supple- 
menting the present growth and, in some 
instances, to special planting to frame 
historic markers. Its plan is to develop 
and preserve as well as it can, what we 
already have. 

At one time we had an Arbor Day 
Manual which was a source of inspira- 
tion and help to the teachers, and 
awakened a love of nature and kindled 
a spark of conservation in the hearts of 
the young. I have contacted the State 
Supt. of Schools in hopes that this bul- 
letin will be revised and published. 

I am sure that the annual celebration 
of Arbor Day will give tree planting 
an added impetus in Wisconsin and 
wherever observed. 

Very sincerely, 
Paul Lange. 

In New Jersey Harry Banker, N.A.D. 
Chairman reports that their extensive 
program launched last vear is to be ex- 
panded and that more and more en- 
thusiasm is being shown each month. 

(Continued on Next Page) 





BIG TREE MOVER 


Handles up to 12-inch trees. 


“Rocks back”’ for easy loading and 
unloading. 


/ _ Rocks forward’ for balanced 
load. 


/ Two sizes . . 
truck chassis. 


. fits any standard 


Superstructure removable for other 
truck use. 


Proved in use for years by nur- 
series and park departments all 
over the United States. 


Write for detailed specifications and prices. 
old on terms if desired. 


Williams & Harvey Nurseries 
P. O. Box 7068, Country Club Station, 
Kansas City 2, Mo. 
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Seymour $mitn 


presents 


PRUNING SAWS 


FASTEST, EASIEST CUTTERS 
ON THE MARKET 


For years, arborists have looked to Seymour 
Smith for top quality pruners, loppers, trim- 
mers, pole saws, etc. 


Now, Seymour Smith presents a new and com- 
plete line of pruning saws—the fastest, easiest 
cutters on the market. Our own design, with 
needle point teeth in blades of famous 
Swedish charcoal steel set in laminated hard- 
wood handles. Six models, covering all require- 
ments up to chain saw work. 


No. 922. 22” blade. $4.25 
a = 


No. 622. 22” blade. $5.75 


im —=, 


No. 514. 14” blade. $2.65 


No. 1030. 30” blade. $7.50 


30 DAY TRIAL 


Buy o sow at your regular dealer's, If within 
30 days, you are not completely and uncon- 
ditionally satisfied, return it direct to the fac- 
tory. Your money will be cheerfully refunded; 
no questions asked. If your dealer can't sup- 
ply, write us direct, giving dealer's name. 


@ ‘‘Snap-Cut"’ and Profes- 


Also the world’s most complete line of ... 
sienal Hand Pruners 
@ Long Handled Pruners 


@ ‘‘Telephone’’ Pruners & Cle 
Poles 

@ “‘Tip-Top'’ Tree Trimmers 

@ Pruning Saw Heads & Poles 

@ Grass & Hedge Shears $ C 


Seymour Smit 





SEYMOUR SMITH & 
SON, INC. 
22204 Main St. 
Oakville, Conn. 


SINCE 1850 
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Arbor Day 
(Continued from Page 25) 
Ten Million Trees for Ohio 
Governor Frank i Lausche of Ohio, 


shown in picture signing the bill that 
added Ohio as the eleventh state to 
adopt the Last Friday in April as Arbor 
Day, has announced plans for a tre- 
mendous tree planting program calling 
for ten million trees to be planted in 
April. This month is designated as 


Conservation month and April 25th as 


Arbor Da The governor at a big 
meeting held in his office in Columbus 
last month was greeted by over seventy 
leaders of various civic, religious, farm, 
business and horticultural circles from 
all over the state. He outlined his pro- 
gram to enlist state, county and munici- 
pal leaders as the key people in a pro- 
gram to carry tree planting directly to 


the consciousness of the people. The 


plan has begun to function very effec- 
tively and is certain to result in the 
finest showing ever demonstrated in 
Ohio. 

Everyone is urged to engage actively 
in this years Arbor Day and to help 
supervise any type of tree planting pro- 
gram on a sound use basis. Do not 
allow weed trees to be used—let’s do 
it right. 
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Standard Plant Spray 

STANDARD Plant Spray is a unique 
spray material in that it contains six 
separate active insecticidal components. 
These six toxic ingredients are blended 
and formulated in such a manner as to 
provide arborists, custom sprayers, nur- 
serymen, etc. with a valuable special 
purpose spray material. It does not pos- 
sess any fungicidal properties. The ac- 
tive toxic ingredients incorporated in 
the spray are Rhothane, pyrethrins, pi- 
peronyl butoxide, rotenone and other re- 
lated cube resins and a specially selected 
non-phytotoxic petroleum oil. 

It is a light-bédied, dark-amber col- 
ored emulsifiable liquid concentrate 
which mixes easily in all types of water 
and forms a relatively stable emulsion. 

STANDARD Plant Spray was origi- 
nally placed on the market under the 
name of STANDARD Garden Spray, 
however, because of the increasing im- 
portance of its use in the shade tree 
and shrubbery insect control field, the 
name was changed. It has already 
proven to be an excellent general pur- 
pose insecticide for use on garden vege- 
tables and flowers and shrubbery to con- 
trol a wide range of insects. 

The principal use of STANDARD 
Plant Spray to date by arborists, city 
foresters, nurserymen, etc. has been for 


PROTECT trees, shrubs and grass with 


(RONAGE MIST SPRAYER! 


EE that terrific blast of misted concen- 
trate? There’s 6500 cubic feet of it being 


delivered every minute .. . at 90 to 100 
mph saturating every tree, bush and 
blade of grass to spell instant death to 
harmful insects! Complete misting of con- 


centrate, either in oil or water, is attained 
by injecting exactly the right amount of 


mix through highly efficient spray jets 
directly into the center of high velocity air 
stream! Spray jets can be changed quickly 
to alter droplet size. Easily reaches tops of 
90-foot trees and does not defoliate at close 
range. Light weight permits easy mounting 
on jeep, small truck or boat. 


For complete information, write: A.B. FARQUHAR 
CO., 2622 Duke St., York, Pa. Branches in Colum- 
bus, Ga., Palo Alto, Calif., and Dallas, Texas. 


POTATO AND VEGETABLE PLANTERS TRANSPLANTERS 
PRAYERS + ERS + POTATO DIGGERS + WEEDERS 
MANURE SPREAD CONVEYORS JUICE PRESSES 


PLANT AND SPRAY THE [RON AGE WAY 





control of such sucking insects as red 
spider, leafhoppers, and aphids. Com- 
pany entomologists, in test work to be 
carried on this summer, expect to prove 
its effectiveness in controlling many 
other kinds of shade tree insects. 
Typical dosages in a hydraulic spray- 
er are: 
Aphids—1 to 600 dilution or 
1-1/3 pints per 100 
Leafhoppers—1 to 200 dilution or 
2 quarts per 100 
Red Spider—1 to 200 dilution or 
2 quarts per 100 
Dosages in mist blowers for control 
of sucking insects range between 1 and 
2 gallons per 100 gallons of water. 
Research work is being done to deter- 
mine exact dosages for control of spe- 
cific insects. 


Standard Elm Spray 

Here is a product tailor made to meet 
the requirements of a DDT spray con- 
centrate for use in mist blowers. It is 
an emulsifiable 25% DDT concentrate 
containing ACME White Oil, plus 
special solvent, and emulsifier. The com- 
position is based on U.S.D.A. recom- 
mended formulations for controlling in- 
sect vectors of Dutch elm disease and 
elm phloem necrosis. It possesses a 
high degree of safety to plants. 

STANDARD Elm Spray is a mis- 
cible type spray, in that it mixes in- 
stantaneously with water, forming a 
milky-white emulsion which will not 
separate for a considerable time. While 
the composition is based on mist blower 
requirements, it can be used equally as 
well in a conventional hydraulic spray- 
er. In controlling the elm disease, the 
following dosage recommendations are 
given: 











Amounts of Standard 
Elm Spray 
Pre-foliar Sprays 
Mist Blower—1 to 1 
(12% DDT) 
Hydraulic—8 gals. per 100 
(2% DDT) 
Foliar Sprays 

1 to 3 dilution (6% DDT) 

4 gals per 100 (2% DDT) 

In addition, to controlling the insect 
vectors of Dutch elm disease and elm 
phloem necrosis, the product is well 
adapted for general insect control on 
shade trees. Such insects as canker- 
worms, tussock moths, Japanese beetle, 
tent caterpillars, scale crawlers of many 
kinds of scale species, European pine 
shoot moth, etc., are among the many 
insects controlled by STANDARD 
Elm Spray. Typical recommendations 
for controlling these insects are: 

Mist Blower—1 to 1 dilution 

(12% DDT) 

Hydraulic—1 to 2 quarts per 100 

gallons water 


dilution 
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No One Man Saw 
Can Match It 


for fast cutting, 
easy handling, 
and durability 


We’ve asked men... men like you...men who 
are felling, bucking, cutting, trimming trees all the time. 
Yes, we have asked them what is most important in a chain saw. 

They tell us fast cutting, easy handling and durability are the 
desired features in a chain saw. And they immediately add, 
practically to the man, that a Homelite measures up to these re- 
quirements better than any other saw. 

Only 27 pounds, easy to handle on all cuts by anyone, a Home- 
lite has a 4 horsepower engine. It has the power to drive its narrow 
kerf blade through wood faster than any other saw. And it has the 
“guts”, the strength, the durability to last longer under toughest 
Operating conditions than any other one man saw. 


Just try it once and you'll be convinced... truly. Ask for free Zon 
demonstration. ft 
4 Vea 








ert te, 
i a More Power Per Pound 
> Than Any Other Saw 
A MELITE 
A Manufacturers of Homelite Carryable 
o CORPORATION Pumps + Generators » Blowers » Chain Saws 


803 RIVERDALE AVENUE e PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 
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PROTECT and SAVE 
Your elm trees with 


LIQUID CONCENTRATE 
against 

DUTCH ELM DISEASE 

A new approach that attacks 
the fungus parasite. 
Inexpensive and easy to apply. 
for details and prices contact 
Midvale Chemical Co. 
LODI, NEW JERSEY 


Inquiries from distributors invited. 


USE BARTLETT SAWS 








No. 114B—Special Utility Saw com- 
bines for the first time: Quick cut- 
ting, Smooth cutting, Easy opera- 
tion. 














TREE SURGERY [Write now 

suppLies | 2e5""" 

DE Bartlett Mfg. Co — 
TRADETMARK artle 3. . cata 

CORRBOND) em .Peikgh | inca 

; *__j road signs 





SAWS THAT CUT AND 
ARE EASY TO SHARPEN 


Ui ee, 


The Fanno K-24 Saw 


SWEET-ORR BREECHES, TROUSERS, 
JACKETS, AND SHIRTS TO UNI- 
FORM YOUR MEN. 


401 Cherry Ave., N. E. 
Canton 2, Ohio 
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SUPPLIES 
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| ® Bracing Material 

| ® Tree Compounds 
| Write for 72-Page Catalog 
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Safety Practices 


(Continued from Page 16) 

These meetings can be made enter- 
taining as well as instructive and espe- 
cially so if it is planned beforehand and 
everyone is given a chance to take part. 
It should be a true discussion with no 
holds barred. In many of these in which 
I have taken part, helpful suggestions 
and new safety gadgets have devel- 
oped. 

But we must not neglect the part that 
the foreman plays in safety on the job. 


‘It is the foreman who instructs the new 


man in the first, safety steps. It is the 
foreman who watches the man as he 
arrives at the place where he begins to 
think he knows everything. It is his duty 
to keep him from showing off before the 
other three men and the public who may 
be watching. It is his job to keep the 
older trimmers from becoming so 
familiar with the job that they grow 
reckless. He sees that safety rules are 
enforced, and that tools are in good 
shape. He decides the way the tough job 
is to be handled and who shall do the 
job. A good foreman can keep his crew 
working safely. 

Many years ago one of our men got 
out on the job and went up into a tree 
immediately. In climbing up he came 
in contact with a wire, was thrown out 
of the tree and died on the way to the 
hospital. Of course we tried our best to 
find out exactly what had caused the 
accident but sadly decided that we had 
not the slightest idea of how it had hap- 
pened. Then a month later we had 
something happen which told the whole 
story. Joe’s girl applied for one half 
the compensation which we _ thought 
would be paid to his mother. She was 
to become a mother and she had told 
Joe about it on the morning he fell. 
An alert foreman might have noticed 
that Joe had something on his mind that 
was bothering him and it is probable 
that Joe could have been persuaded to 
take the day off. 

About a year ago a young arborist 
who had charge of several crews sat 
talking to a group of which I was a 
member. He complained about one of 
his men who was one of his best trim- 
mers and always on the job but he was 
reckless. He had talked to the man on 
many occasions and had gotten nowhere. 
He was on the point of letting him go. 
Now what could I suggest to help that 
situation. I remembered what we used 
to do in a scout troop when we had a 
fellow who was a natural born leader 
but always led the boys into mischief. 
We took him aside and told him the 
boys in his patrol were getting out of 
hand. Did he think he could manage 
them and keep them in line if we made 
him patrol leader? He made one of the 





best patrol leaders. Why not put his 
reckless trimmer in charge of safety 
work on his crew. One year later when 
I talked to him the scheme had worked 
wonderfully. 


An old trimmer, to whom I had often 
gone when I wanted to get some help 
in safety, told me his way of handling 
his men. He would casually watch the 
men on the job and when he saw a man 
violate a rule he said nothing to him at 
the time but waited until he came down 
from the tree. Then he would walk 
over to him casually and get into a con- 
versation and ask him why he had 
violated the rule. After telling him why 
he thought he ought to be more careful 
he kept his eye on that man. Often 
that was the end of the man’s reckless- 
ness but if he caught him a second time 
he laid on a little harder. If he had 
to talk to him a third time that man 
terminated his services with that com- 
pany. 

Not always, but quite often, the acci- 
dent that happens to the man has been 
one that could have happened many 
times before to that man but somehow 
did not. He violated a rule because it 
was easier to do it that way or because 
he thought the rule was foolish, A 
good foreman can head off that by 
stopping the unsafe practice in the be- 
ginning. 

We have talked about the boss’ re- 
sponsibility in keeping only safe tools 
on the job, the use of movies, slides and 
discussions to inform the men of safe 
practices, the foreman’s responsibility to- 
ward new men and the trimmer himself. 
The trimmer should be the one that is 
most interested in his own safety, not 
only for himself but for his family as 
well. It is up to him to comply with the 
rules, to do his work correctly and as 
well as he can to think his way to a 
safe day every day. 


Does he need any help for this and 
can he appeal anywhere for that help? 
I believe he can. Have you noticed that 
many important men in all walks of life 
are telling us that we must trust in a 
power outside ourselves for our well- 
being. Time was when you could only 
hear that kind of thing on Sunday and 
from a minister. Now generals, business 
men, executives, government officials, 
are turning our attention to our only 
hope for peace, well being, and safety. 
They do not hesitate to state it in 
speeches over the radio, in magazine 
articles. It isn’t a sissy attempt to be 
good; it is a manly faith in a power 
above us who leads us to know that 
there is protection if we will only ask 
for it and believe it is there for the 
asking. That power has done more in 
the past and in the present than all 
other less powerful forces. It is with us 
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at all times, in all places, no matter ki 
where we are. , S Inny Spruce 
May I read to you from this safety 
manual, the Bible . . . I am reading e 
from Acts, Chapter 20, 7th to 12th | Se 
verse: “And upon the first day of the | | bt 
week, when the disciples came together ~ 
to break bread, Paul preached unto = 
them, ready to depart on the morrow; 
and continued his speech until midnight. 
And there were many lights in the upper 
chamber, where they were gathered to- 
gether. And there sat in a window a 
certain young man named Eutychus, 
being fallen into a deep sleep: and as 
Paul was long preaching, he sunk down 
with sleep, and fell down from the 
third loft, and was taken up dead. And 

















Paul went down, and fell on him, and j 

embracing him said, trouble not your- i Henry No. 500 

selves; for his life is in him. When he Silver Giant 

therefore was come up again, and had le | eres > 

broken bread, and eaten, and talked a A ett Sar POWER SHEAR 

long while, even till break of day, so e : | 

he departed. And they brought the a —. Mechanical line 

- “ee alive, and were not a little 4 clearance, brush 

a oy removal, pruning 
And again from the 91st Psalm, ame and grubbing. 


verses 1 to 7, and 11 to 12: “He that 
dwelleth in the secret places of the most 
High shall abide under the shadow of 
the Almighty. I will say of the lord, 


Ray R. Hirt sent us this photo of an un- 
usual Colorado Blue Spruce in a small town 
near Syracuse. Last year the branches ex- 
tended to the ground but for no reason at 


The J. T. Henry Mfg. Co. 


Hamden, Conn. 


He is my refuge and my fortress: my 
God; in him will I trust. Surely he 
shall deliver thee from the snare or the 
fowler, and from the noisome pestilence. 
He shall cover thee with his feathers and 
under his wings shalt thou trust; his 
truth shall be thy shield and buckler. 
Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror 
by night: nor for the arrow that flieth 
by day; Nor for the pestilence that 
walketh in darkness; nor for the destruc- 
tion that wasteth at noonday. A thou- 
sand shall fall at thy side, and ten 
thousand at thy right hand; but ‘it shall 
not come nigh thee. For he shall give 
his angels charge over thee, to keep thee 
in all thy ways. They shall bear thee 
up in their hands, lest thou dash thy 
foot against a stone.” 


May I sum up again what I believe 
to be a safer working program. First 
we realize that arborists are not doing 
all they can to prevent accidents. No 
matter how large or how small a force 
we have working we must provide safe 
tools and working conditions. There 
must be some effort to train new men 
in fundamentals of safety. We should 
continue this training with films, slides, 
and discussions with our men. We 
should spend more time with our fore- 
men because it is largely up to them to 
enforce safety and know their men’s 
problems. And last but most important 
for each man to work out his own safety 
by doing his work properly and by ask- 
ing for divine guidance. 


all it was skinned up as shown; Ray is try- 

ing to work it on Norway Spruce under- 

stock. We'd like to have one Ray if it takes. 
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Plant Trees and Ideas on ARBOR DAY 
“The Last Friday In April” 








CONTROL INSECTS WITH PRATTS SPRAYS 


Pratt’s Sprays are formulated for use in mist or hydraulic sprayers 
to give the greatest degree of safety and effectiveness. 
PRATT’S SUMMER SPRA-OIL—A miscible 97% white oil type 
summer oil spray. For use as an ovicide in the control of insect eggs, 
scale crawlers, aphis and red spider. Used in combination with DDT 
—Nicotine—arsenate of lead—miticides—D-X Insect Spray. 
D-X INSECT SPRAY—One of the most effective sprays for con- 
trolling sucking and chewing insects. Contains pyrethrum-rotenone 
and piperonyl cyclonene. Compatible with Summer Oil—DDT— 
arsenate of lead and standard fungicides. 
PRATT’S NICOTINE SPRAY—A contact insecticide containing 
20% free nicotine in a vegetable oil base. Contains own spreader 
and sticker. 
PRATT’S E-25% DDT—An emulsifiable DDT solution for use in 
water—DDT sprays. 
PRATT’S S-30% DDT—A DDT solution in a solvent for use in oil 
—DDT sprays. 

Order Pratt’s Sprays From Your Distributor 


Bulletins Available — Pratt’s Oil Sprays — Pratt’s Sprays for Mist 
Blowers and Hydraulic Spraying and Formulation Sheet for 
Mist Blower 


Insecticides 





B. G. PRATT CO. Hackensack, N. J. 
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Boston N.S.T.C. 


(Continued from Page 22) 


Stuart, Winslow Homer, Cyrus Dallin 
and Daniel Chester French. Today the 
Museum of Fine Arts is one of the three 
or four leading galleries in the hemi- 
sphere with a half dozen smaller mu- 
seums not more than a few miles away. 


The Boston Public Library boasts the 
largest per capita book circulation of 
any institution of its kind in America 
and incidentally it is housed in one of 
the city’s showplaces, an authentic copy 
of an antique jewel case in true Italian 
renaissance architecture. Across Copley 
Square from the library is Trinity 
Church (once seat of the famous Bishop 
Brooks) the country’s outstanding ex- 
ample of Romanesque architecture. 


The country’s first home of education, 
Boston is still a city of colleges and 
universities Harvard, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Tufts, Boston 
University, Boston College, Jackson, 
Radcliffe, Wellesley, Northeastern, Sim- 
mons, Regis, and Suffolk are all located 
in Metropolitan Boston and in addition 
there are literally hundreds of specialized 
schools such as the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, Massachusetts 
School of Art, Forsyth Dental Clinic, 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 
among a long list that makes the city 
justly famous as a leader in education. 


“Yankee Ingenuity” which doubtless 
stemmed from the hardships of colonial 
days, has made itself manifest in many 


ways in Boston, but especially perhaps 
in technological advancement. Outstand- 
ing among inventions and discoveries 


born in Boston are the telephone, the 
telegraph, the vulcanization of rubber 
and, not far away, the sewing machine. 
In medical research, Boston has played 
an important part also. Ether was dis- 
covered here in 1846 as was the use of 


liver to counteract anemia, and more 
recently, synthetic quinine. Boston’s 
hospitals are among the world’s finest. 

The geography of Boston is a subject 
which causes some confusion. With an 


area of only 46 miles, the population 
of the city in 1950 was 801,444, ranking 


it tenth in the country. To see the city 
in its true light however, it is necessary 
to consider the metropolitan area, con- 


sisting of 83 cities and towns by Census 
Bureau definition still smaller in area 
than, for example, Los Angeles proper, 
but with a population of 2,559,000. In 
this area are many attractive residential 
communities as well as a number of 
smaller cities as Lynn, Somerville, Chel- 
Malden, Cambridge, 
Salem and Brockton, each an 

industrial center in its own 


sea, Everett, 
Quincy 
important 
right. 


Tnees... 


Boston is the business capital not only 
of this concentrated area with a popula- 
tion of over two and a half million per- 
sons, but indeed for all New England. 

With its innumerable shrines, _his- 
torical and literary, its beaches and 
parks and nearby mountains and lakes, 
its modern factories, its great medical 
centers, colleges and universities, Boston 
is truly one of the showplaces of 
America. 


ANote from Maunsell 


Van Rensselaer 


Director, Saratoga 
Experiment Gardens 

Word has just come to me from Pro- 
fessor Metcalf, Extension Forester for 
the University of California, telling of 
the proposed sale by the heirs of the 
Sexton property in Goleta. This was 
the home and working laboratory of 
Joseph Sexton, pioneer horticulturist of 
California, whose work in the improve- 
ment of fruit trees and ornamental 
plants is doubtless well known to most 
Santa Barbarans. 

Many of the beautiful trees around 
the old home were planted long before 
the turn of this century and _ several 
have gained national prominence be- 
cause of their size or rarity. For ex- 
ample, the Sexton Silk Tree, dbizzia 
Julibrissin, from Asia, is thought to be 
the largest and finest specimen of its 
kind on the Pacific Coast and perhaps 
in the whole of the United States. A 
specimen of Norfolk Island Pine, 4 rau- 
caria excelsa, from Norfolk Island, is 
the tallest I was able to find in the tri- 
county area. Among the rarer trees in 
the collection is a specimen of Titoki, 
Alectryon excelsum, from New Zealand. 

Santa Barbara is known throughout 
the United States for its exceptional 
collection of trees. It is unfortunate 
that some of the noteworthy individual 
trees in the community have been re- 
moved in recent years by newcomers, 
or others, who have little or no knowl- 
edge of their value to horticultural 
science. 

Many cases could be cited. An Eng- 
lish Yew on the Ellwood Ranch, 
planted by Ellwood Cooper in the 80’s 
and regarded as one of the finest in- 
dividuals of its kind in this country, 
was destroyed in 1946 for apparently 
no good reason. I was told recently 
that the celebrated Ellwood (Queen 
perhaps the finest specimen of Eucalyp- 
tus citriodora in this country is now 
slated for destruction. If what I hear 
is true about the destruction in 1951 of 
the rare trees on the Gould estate in 
Montecito, such action is inexcusable 
and not only a tragedy for Santa Bar- 
bara but a national loss to arboriculture. 
I recall especially one vigorous specimen 





PLANT AMERICA 


in this collection, dAlphitonia. excelsa, 
from Australia, which was thought to 
be the only representative of its kind on 
the Pacific Coast and perhaps in the 
country. 

With all of this, and much more, 
tresh in our minds, I am sure that the 
arborists of the United States will be in 
wholehearted agreement with me when 
1 say that we hope and pray that the 
remarkable trees in the Sexton collec- 
tion will be properly preserved. Would 
it not be possible for the county or the 
state to acquire the Sexton home to- 
gether with five or ten acres immediately 
surrounding it as a horticultural historic 
landmark, and designate it as the “Sex- 
ton Arboretum.” There could be no 
more fitting recognition for Joseph Sex- 
ton and his pioneer work in arboricul- 
ture. 
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YOUR BEST BUY FOR YOUR PLANTS 


GREEN THUMB PEAT-HUMUS CO. 
——— CAPAC, MICH. —— 





7 REASONS “GREEN THUMB” ASSURES YOUR BECOMING 
A GREEN THUMB USER 


1. 97% pure, organic sedge reed, bacterially high content. 


2. One cubic foot makes upward to 50 cu. ft. of good soil, or 15 cubic feet of 
rich organic soil. 


3. Excellent natural nitrogen—readiness to use—going to work at once. 


4. Delightful flowing into the soil in handling—uniform structure creates max- 
imum economy. 


5. Normal moisture holding, with gradual delivery only to soil and plants 
assure the maximum in plant development. 


6. A product processed, based on 30 years proven continuous operation, has 
a ph of 4.5 to 5.5, that is quickly, easily and economically adjusted to needs 
of any plant material. 


7. The most efficient and economical soil building nature product in existence. 


“Green-Up America With Green Thumb Peat” 


GREEN THUMB PEAT-HUMUS CO. 
CAPAC, MICHIGAN 


EASTERN DISTRIBUTOR: 
F. N. PRICE SUPPLEE, {014 GIRARD TRUST BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


RA-PID-GRO, when used with your dormant spray, enters the sap almost 
at once, carrying your insecticides with it, where they will do the most good. 

It gives you: a quicker start in spring—healthier trees—less summer spray- 
ing... Write us for information. 








Use it with your in- Spray and feed in one 
secticides. Give your ‘ operation. You do want 
trees the trace ele- better growth—then, 
ments they need. feed RA-PID-GRO. 


IMITATION FLATTERY 


The Mi ood 


It is easy for almost anyone to dissolve \ *. the result a 
liquid plant food. But, when they tell the put ed through 
the foliage, with permanent and wonderful analin, that is something else. 

You tree men know better; so do doctors, for what goes into that leaf enters the sap 
or blood stream of the tree or plant immediately, comparable to a blood transfusion 
given to animals or humans. The doctors can and do use strychnine, opium, and many 
other dangerous drugs to stimulate fast action of the heart. They are all false stimu- 
lants, which are poisonous, if used continuously. 

With trees and plants, doubtful and untried plant foods should be applied to the 
soil where there are other chemicals to give the tree or plant the privilege of selection 
for manufacturing its own life’s blood sap. 

The formula for RA-PID-GRO is the result of thirty years of experimentation, and 
after thirteen years of use by colleges, experts and millions of users, they all agree that 
the formula, RA-PID-GRO, is the only formula that is a complete plant food for foli- 
age feeding. 





Money is the root of all evil, and sometimes the reason for substitution. 
The price of RA-PID-GRO is the same as it was in 1941. 


| &ADGREO CORP. * DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


























